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“Nothing that was worthy in the past departs; no truth or 
goodness once realized ever dies; but all is still here, and, 
recognized or not, lives and works through endless changes.” 


Thomas Carlyle 
Epigraph of the 1959 Conestogan 
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INTRODUCTION 


Pop quiz: True or false? 


¢The man memorialized in bronze on campus is the founder of Elizabethtown College. 
(False. See page 4). 

¢ The school came very near to being called Conestoga College. (True. See page 5). 

Women gained voting rights in college governance long before they were granted voting 
rights at the state or national level. (True. See page 9). 

¢During the Depression, the College narrowly escaped a “hostile takeover” by Juniata 
College. (True. See page 36). 

¢ Because of its pacifist heritage, very few Elizabethtown students joined the armed 
services during World War Two. (False. See page 43.) 

eWhile students at other campuses were burning their draft cards in the 60s, Etown 
students were burning their chapel attendance cards. (True. See page 73.) 

¢Rhodes scholarships are only awarded to students at large research universities. (False. 
See page 91). 

eEtown women’s basketball is the winningest NCAA program in the entire country. (True. 
See page 99). 


If you scored zero on this quiz, then perhaps we should explain that Elizabethtown College 
is a private, four-year college in Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, celebrating its one- 
hundredth anniversary this year. If you scored a perfect 8, then you probably helped write 
this book. 


For those of you who scored somewhere in between, we think you will enjoy learning more 
about the far-seeing men and women who founded the College, about campus life in the 
early years, and about its gradual evolution from a small Church of the Brethren school 
into one of the top regional colleges of arts and sciences in the Northeast. We have tried to 
share here not only the stories of growth and leadership—of new presidents and innovative 
programs—but also the “growing pains”—financial hardships, campus controversies 
(including a professor hanged in effigy), and of student hijinx—some humorous, some 
dangerous. 


All in all, the story of Elizabethtown College is a fascinating blend of charismatic leaders 
and dedicated mentors, of earnest and eager students who have consistently sought, and 
found, an education which combines the world of work with the world of the spirit. 


We hope that the articles and images collected here help celebrate the life of the College 
spread over a century—an interwoven fabric of stories that bear retelling, of teachers and 
learners who to deserve to be remembered. In these pages we hope to share part of a living 
legacy to be carried with pride into the College’s second century. 

—dcd 


The First 
Decade 


Child labor was used without regulation at the turn of the century. 
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One of the Wright Brothers’ first airplanes 


America turned into her third 
century on New Year’s Eve, 1899, and 
she was gaining speed all the while. 
The Industrial Revolution was in full 
swing in the northern states, pumping 
out thousands of miles of railroad 
track that stabbed westward into the 
regions where cattle drives swept 
down upon plains towns and there 
were still battles between the U.S. 
Army and Native American tribes. 

The farmers who lived in the Great 
Midwest were banding together for 
good and for bad, trying on new 
leaders who could take their cause to 
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One of the earliest automobiles, Ford’s Model A 


Washington. This issue, like labor 
laws and big business, gave rise to the 
Progressive Republican Party, which 
spawned one of America’s most 
charismatic presidents and men, 
Theodore Roosevelt. 

The new century also gave rise to 
new forms of transportation. The 
automobile had come to the States, 
and was successfully mass-produced 
by entrepreneur Henry Ford. Another 
startling technological feat was the 
first airplane flight, by the Wright 
brothers down in North Carolina in 
1907. Whole new horizons were 
opened up for the worlds of science 
and industry. 

And if you didn’t like industry, you 
could go to the movies instead. 
Following on the heels of the 
nickleodeon, motion pictures were a 
reality. Movies like The Great Train 
Robbery amazed audiences with 
thousands of photographs strung on a 
reel. It was the seedling of Hollywood, 
later to become as dominant a force in 
America as the oil and steel barons 
were in that first decade. 

Both self-made men like Andrew 
Carnegie and those born to wealth 
like J. P. Morgan were striking it rich 
with their dealings in oil, steel, 
railroads and other industries. It was a 
time when tempers flared over who 
should control the economy—the 
elected or those who helped them- 
selves. 

Looking back, we now see these 
times as part of America’s adolescence 
after the great test of the Civil War 
and in the face of social pressures that 
very well may have ripped us apart 
again. 


Self-made industrialist Andrew Carnegie 
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Elizabethtown College: Beginnings 


There are many colleges with a 
bronze man on a horse somewhere on 
their campus, but Elizabethtown is the 
only one featuring a bronze man and 
his bicycle. Our bronze man is Jay G. 
Francis. 

Jay Gottwals Francis was a dedi- 
cated pastor and member of the 
Church of the Brethren, and what he 
desired most of all was a Brethren 
College “east of the Susquehanna.” 
Francis dreamed of a “college to 
compare favorably with any in the 
country.” He took this vision and set 
into motion the events that led to the 
establishment of Elizabethtown 
College. 

Upon graduation from New York’s 
Union Theological Seminary in 1898, 
the fiery 28-year-old returned to his 
birthplace of Ephrata, Pennsylvania. 
Trying to drum up interest among his 
fellow Brethren members, Francis 
began a letter and postcard campaign. 
He got on his now-famous bicycle and 


actually pedaled to members’ homes 


all over the region to spread his 
message. Francis covered Pennsylva- 
nia, Delaware, New Jersey and even 
as far as 
Maryland's 
Eastern Shore. 
Interest seemed 
abundant and 
Francis went 
ahead and 
scheduled a 
meeting to discuss 
and vote into 
existence a 
Brethren College. 
The responses 
were prompt but 
not necessarily 
favorable. Of 
course, most 


Jay G. Francis 


Brethren wanted 

the college, but 

not many felt like going to Reading, 
Pennsylvania, to do it. Thus the 
excuses rolled in. 


One of the brothers felt his eyesight 


and hearing were so poor that he 
“would not know anybody.” Another 
from New Jersey, although delighted, 
was too deep in 
study to attend 
but still mailed a 
dollar in support. 
One brother from 
Harleysville 
vehemently 
opposed the idea 
because he 
believed it would 
not succeed. 
Finally, on 
Tuesday, 
November 29, 
1898, twenty-two 
Brethren brothers 
and twelve 
sisters met at 
Reading Meeting 
House with one goal: to discuss the 
establishment of a Brethren College in 
eastern Pennsylvania. Once the 
meeting was called to order, it was 


se C. Ziegler, first Chairman of 
the Board of Trustees 


decided that the college would be 
established. Next a committee to find 
a site for the school was appointed. 
This committee was made up of 10 
familiar names: Herr, Longnecker, 
Light, Royer, Zug, Francis, 
Falkenstein, Hottle, Oberholtzer, and 
Lefever. 

Once they decided who was going 
to look for it, the real question 
became: where? Requests came in 
from all over Eastern Pennsylvania. 
Pottstown immediately began an 
active citizens campaign to promote 
the town to the committee. Builders, 
insurers, and even bookstores began 
singing the praises of their beloved 
city. Pottstown’s committee, led by a 
Judge Reinert, even proposed a deal to 
pay ten percent of the building costs, 
at least for the first one hundred 
thousand dollars. 

Although persuasive, Pottstown 
wasn’t the only to make an offer. 
Norristown Trust sent a seven-page 
letter to Francis explaining why 
Norristown was the ideal location. 
Requests came from builders and 


merchants in towns like 
Kenilworthtown and Wornstown. 
Even the Darlington Seminary for 
women, in West Chester, put in their 
offer to the committee. Then there was 
a quaint little town called 
Elizabethtown, tiny but in an area of 
strong farming and with a good 
Brethren congregation. It was also the 
home of committee president S. H. 
Hertzler, who had taken over for the 
ailing John Herr. 

In the fall of 1899, after almost a 
year of campaigning, the final 
decision was made at a Brethren 
meeting in a little white house in 
Roanoke, Virginia. 

Elizabethtown was chosen because 
of its good drainage, railroad station, 
local Brethren congregation, subsidy 
offer, and its relative safety. It was 
concluded that since only sixteen 
people were killed every five years in 
Elizabethtown, it wasn’t only pictur- 
esque, but also reasonably sane. After 
the decision was rendered, Francis 
immediately launched a formal 


protest, requesting that the location be 
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switched to his hometown Ephrata. 
Pottstown also objected, and a hearing 
was held. Pottstown was represented, 
Francis spoke for Ephrata, and Samuel 
R. Zug for Elizabethtown. By a vote of 
8-2 it was decided that Elizabethtown 
would remain the site of the proposed 
college: there was going to be a college 
in Elizabethtown after all. 

But what should they call it? The 
first name proposed was Mack 
College, in honor of Church of the 
Brethren founder and member 
Alexander Mack. Committee member 
George Bucher felt the College should 
not be named after a person and 
suggested “East Penn College” 
instead. Another name seriously 
considered was “Conestoga College.” 
It, however, was later scrapped 
because it sounded “too provincial.” 
So, the committee settled on the name 
Elizabethtown College. 

And on July 10, 1900, builders broke 
ground on the college’s first structure, 
which was later christened with 
simple New Testament Greek as 


“Alpha Hall.” —bam 
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George Ness Falkenstein 
Written by his grandson, David Willoughby 


Brother Falkenstein was born in 
York County in 1859. His father, 
David, was a Brethren minister. His 
grandfather, Jacob, a physician and 
surgeon, was bishop of the Codorus 


Falkenstein (left) receives his honorary degree from 
President A.C. Baugher. 


Church of the Brethren (York County) 
for twenty-five years. His great-great 
grandfather, Andrew Eby, was a 
bishop of the White Oak congregation 
(Lancaster County) before the 
: Revolutionary 

War. 

Falkenstein was 
a writer—of 
minutes, diaries, 
and history. His 
1901 publication, 
History of the 
German Baptist 
Brethren Church, is 
still available. His 
“book” on the 
early history of 
Elizabethtown 
College, compiled 
in 1937 from his 
minutes, notes, 
diaries, and 


memory, has provided useful informa- 
tion for later writers. He was in- 
volved with writing in another way: 
he owned and operated a bookstore in 
Elizabethtown from 1902 to 1915. 

Brother Falkenstein was a family 
man. He retired to the farm on which 
I grew up outside of Harrisburg. You 
see, “G. N.” was my grandfather, and, 
as a child, I knew him and looked up 
to him, always in awe, for his distin- 
guished demeanor, his plain garb, and 
his white beard. His family also must 
be considered significant when 
assessing his contributions to 
Elizabethtown College, reflecting the 
importance of multi-generational ties 
to colleges such as Elizabethtown. 

Eva, his wife of sixty-three years, 
taught stenography in those early 
years. Grandpa died in 1949 and was 
buried at what was then the Bupp’s 
Union Church in York County. In 
January of that year, Elizabethtown 
College conferred on him the honor- 
ary Doctor of Divinity degree. 


Church of the Brethren 


The Church of the Brethren is the 
name selected in 1908 by a German 
denomination that existed since 1700. 
It was founded in Schwarzenau by a 
group of Protestants who adopted 
beliefs along Anabaptist lines. Within 
a generation the bulk of the 
congregation’s members migrated to 
the pioneering lands of North 
America. There they spread across the 
nation and established congregations 
in Pennsylvania, Virginia, Illinois, and 
California. 

Of major importance to the Brethren 
faith is baptism. In their German days, 
the Brethren were nicknamed Tunkers 
or Dankers. The nickname originated 
because the Brethren fully immersed 
baptismal candidates in water. In fact, 
the Brethren congregation in 
Germantown, Pennsylvania, was 
formed with the baptism of several 
members in Wissahickon Creek, on 
Christmas Day in 1723. 

As with any religious community 
dedicated to separation from society 
at large, the Church of the Brethren hit 
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upon many issues which would be 
subjects of debate for years to come. 
These issues ranged from whether 
they should put lightning rods on their 
buildings (or trust that God would not 
strike them down) to 
whether machinery 
should be used in 
farming (or they should 
harvest the Lord’s fruit 
with their own hands). 
Probably the most 
difficult issue was that 
of participation in war. 
The Brethren are a 
peace church. They 
resist any sort of 


In this commonly used Brethren 


that is necessary to prevent social 
injustice. From time to time this 
philosophy has been at odds with the 
American fighting spirit, but the 
Brethren have remained strong, 
sometimes even 
benefitting from times 
of war. During World 
War II many Brethren 
who objected to the 
war itself still contrib- 
uted to the homefront 
with work in forestry 
and hospitals, which 
continued through the 
Korean War and served 
as a forerunner for the 


involvement in war, seal, the cross and heart represent Peace Corps. 

including assisting sacrifice and devotion, and the Today the Church of 

soldiers and bearing vines and grapes stress the the Brethren remains 
importance of spiritual fruit. 


weapons. As the motto 
“simply, peacefully, 
together” implies, the Brethren seek 
resolution to conflicts by nonviolent 
means. According to some Brethren, 
pacifism is not simply noninvolve- 
ment, but also includes intervention 


strong with over 
160,000 members in 
North America alone. Each member is 
part of a congregation, and each 
congregation is part of a district, of 
which there are twenty-four. 

—cmi 
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Elizabethtown College Firsts 


Elizabethtown College’s first Men’s Baseball team, 1905 


sain ssa — Sas: 3 


The graduating Class of 1904, including M. Alverda Stayer, front, the school’s first female graduate. 
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Alpha, 
as in the First 


Of all the buildings on campus 
today, students most infrequently 
wander into Alpha Hall, now home 
to only administrative offices, and 
students know the least of this 
building when compared to the rest. 
The first few decades of the College 
proved the exact opposite, as the 
entire campus of Elizabethtown 
College consisted of Alpha Hall. 

The most basic plans for Alpha 
were drawn in October of 1899, when 
those present at the October 3rd 
planning meeting decided on the 
building’s size (84' x 48') and the 
number of floors inside (three plus a 
basement). After an architect was 
chosen and plans were finalized, 
construction of the building began. 
Delays caused the building not to be 
ready for the school opening on 
November 13, 1900, and students 
were forced to attend classes in off- 
campus locations. The third floor of 
the Heisey Building, now the 
Brothers’ Pizza located on South 
Market and Bainbridge streets, was 
rented to the school to hold classes 
until Alpha was completed. How- 
ever, after the first week, classes were 
moved to the personal residence of 
Joseph Rider. The new building was 
ready on January 2,1901, and 
teachers finally began teaching on 
campus. Interestingly, the building 
remained unnamed until 1906; it was 
finally named Alpha Hall, for the 
Greek “first” or “beginning.” 

In the beginning, students lived 
and learned in Alpha Hall, and it was 
not for more than five decades that it 
became the home of administrative 
offices. However, the “exodus” from 
Alpha began much sooner, like in 
1906, when the library moved to 
Rider Memorial Hall, and in 1954, 
when the cafeteria left Alpha for its 
new home in Myer. Though today 
the building is rarely frequented by 
the students that once called the 
building home, Alpha Hall still 
reserves a seat in Elizabethtown 
College history. 

—clb 


Alpha Hall, the college’s only building from 1899 to 1904, as it appeared 
during the school’s first years. 


Rider Memorial Hall, dedicated in 1904, once located between Zug Memorial 


and Alpha Halls. 


Rider 
Memorial Hall 


Becomes Only 


A Memory 


In 1904, when the 
administration decided that 
Elizabethtown College had 
outgrown Alpha Hall, plans for a 
second campus building were 
drawn. Joseph H. Rider, a college 
associate from its beginning, 
donated $10,000 to the school to 
cover almost the entire cost of the 
project. A modest man, he would 
not allow the building to be named 
for him until he died; until then it 
was simply named Memorial Hall. 

Rider Memorial Hall today 
would stand between Zug and 
Alpha Halls, and its bell tower 
would reach higher than both. In 
the early 1940s the building 
contained a gymnasium, 
classrooms and offices, a chapel, 
and a third floor dormitory, and 
after renovations a college store 
was added in the rear. 
Unbeknownst to the faculty, the 
chapel after dark provided privacy 
to many couples on campus, who 
would sneak into the chapel at 
night for unscheduled 
extracurricular activity. 

Regardless of who used the 
building at what time of day, Rider 
proved to be an essential 
construction, even up to the day it 
was taken down in 1991. Many 
classrooms and departments began 
at one time in the building, and it 
remained standing until it became 
too expensive to keep up and more 
expensive to renovate. In 1988, 
Rider fell, and only a parking lot 
remains where stood one of the 
campus’s most distinguished and 
elegant buildings. 


-clb 


The 1926 Women’s Debating Team 
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Ahead of Their Time 


Elizabethtown College was 
founded in a time when women were 
denied many rights in the United 
States; Women’s Suffrage would not 
be achieved for almost 20 years and 
landowning rights were almost as far 
away. However, when the first public 
board meeting was held in 1898 to 
discuss the idea of a Brethren institu- 
tion, it was twelve women and 
twenty-two men who voted—thus the 
college was born on a vote that was 
more than 35% female. And when 
faculty members were hired to 
instruct the first classes at 
Elizabethtown College, one of the five 
was Elizabeth Myer, teacher of 
Mathematics, Elocution, and English. 
When the faculty grew to 17 before 
1910, almost one third were female. 


Students followed a similar pattern. 


Though the women on campus have 
not always been as numerous as they 
are today, we were present from the 
beginning. The Class of 1904 gradu- 
ated M. Alverda Slayer—and her five 
male classmates. That same year Our 
College Times ran a front page article 
that read, “From the ranks of the 
young girls today shall come the 
mothers and other influential women 
of tomorrow.” The Women’s Debating 
team formed alongside its male 
counterpart in 1922 (actually scoring 
higher than the Men’s) and the 1921 


Alma Mater hails the “daughters fair 
and true” as well as “the sons so 
noble.” Of the first two housing- 
dedicated buildings to appear on this 
campus (Fairview Apartments and 
Elizabeth Myer Hall) the latter was 
constructed entirely for women. 

Even in sports the Lady Jays have 
rarely been left behind. When Ira 
Herr, Elizabethtown College’s first 
athletic director, came to the school in 
1928, he established an intercollegiate 
women’s basketball program as well 
as men’s. Softball and field hockey 
emerged as female-dedicated sports, 
and when swimming hit the scene, it 
came co-ed. Women’s soccer—a 
program presently younger than ten 
years old—has continually excelled in 
its short life. In its seventh program 
year, the women took Elizabethtown 
into the NCAA Division III Final Four. 

Even in the 1800s, as women 
suffered oppression elsewhere, their 
opinions, intelligence, and voting 
rights were recognized by a small 
Brethren institution in Elizabethtown, 
Pennsylvania. Though it may not 
specifically be the reason that today’s 
female population outnumbers the 
males two-to-one, it is comforting to 
know that women will have a voice as 
old as Elizabethtown College’s history. 


—clb 
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Henry Ford’s Model T was the first mass-produced automobile, thanks 
to the 1913 invention of the assembly line. 


The Teens 


The College Progresses 


President Wilson discusses affairs of state. Wilson declared 
war on Germany in 1917 and later signed the Treaty of 


Versailles. 
10 


The Teens were a time of tumult and 
explosive change in the world at large, a 
time of quiet growth and maturation on 
campus. Henry Ford demonstrated to the 
world the power of new technologies 
when he opened his first assembly line 
plant in Detroit. But the sinking of the 
Titanic, with the loss of 1500 lives, 
reminded the world as well of the dangers 
inherent in such large-scale enterprises. 
The great European powers were wracked 
by the First World War, 1914-1919, a 
conflict which the United States entered in 
1917 despite the earnest promises of 
President Woodrow Wilson. 

The Teens were years of domestic 
unrest as well. In 1912 Eugene Debs ran 
for president of the United States on the 
Socialist ticket, declaring, “Every 
capitalist is your enemy, every 
workingman is your friend.” That same 
year Margaret Sanger opened the first 
birth control clinic in Brooklyn, handing 
out flyers in English, Italian, and Yiddish 
telling women they shouldn’t have any 
more children if they didn’t want to. In 
1915 D. W. Griffith’s silent film epic, 
Birth of a Nation, told the story of the 
Civil War from a Southern point of view, 
even to the point of portraying the Ku 


ed 


The Panama Canal opened in 1914, 


linking the Atlantic and Pacific 


Oceans. 


Klux Klan as saviors of the post-war 
South. The film earned nearly $100 
million—and sparked race riots in several 
major cities. 

Yet whatever serious issues confront 
them, Americans have never been ones to 
neglect their amusements and amenities. In 
1912 Jim Thorpe, the native American 
raised at the Carlisle Indian School, 
garnered the world's acclaim, earning an 
unprecedented four gold medals in the 
Stockholm Olympics. Ty Cobb, of the 
Detroit Tigers, set a new record for stolen 
bases in 1915. In the same decade Leon 
Leonwood Bean started a new mail order 
company for selling hunting jackets and 
boots—L. L. Bean. The Teens also saw the 
introduction of the Oreo cookie and 
Lifesavers candy. 

For Elizabethtown College, this decade 


Cartoons like this appeared in 
newspapers, sparking public 
prohibition sentiment. 


marked a time of small, slow, yet steady 
change. Academic programs began to expand 
as the College was divided into five 
departments: Academic, Pedagogical, 
Commercial, Industrial, Music and Biblical. 

During the decade, ownership of the 
College was transferred from its founders to 
the Church of the Brethren. College officials 
felt the need to set themselves apart from 
other colleges in eastern Pennsylvania—so 
much so that instrumental music was not 
permitted in worship services. 

An annual Bible term that was previously 
established at the College also continued in 
the teens through the leadership of President 
D. C. Reber. Through these sessions, the 
College hoped to bring other leaders in the 
Church of the Brethren to the Elizabethtown 
College campus. 

A proposal for a new science building was 
also set before the College and eventually 
passed. 

Faculty also grew because of the influx of 
new and enthusiastic students. Some of those 
students felt the need to learn about 
agriculture, and so with the help of H. K. 
Ober, then vice president, a farming program 
was established. To bolster support for the 
farming program and to offer a training 
ground for students, a great number of fruit 
trees were planted on campus. 

Intercollegiate debate also became an 
interest at the College for the first time. 
Students wanted to break away from the 
College’s “Be ye separate” attitude when it 
came to interaction with other colleges. So in 
1909 a petition was created by students 
requesting that they be allowed to compete as 
a debating team with other area colleges. 

Intercollegiate athletics for the first time 
became an issue on campus in this decade. 

In 1910 the board of trustees decided that 
football would not be allowed at the College, 
apparently because of the dangerous nature of 
the sport. Basketball also had problems being 
accepted. When the sport was finally 
accepted, the trustees decided that games 
would be closely monitored in order to 
prevent any unwanted incidents. 

The Homerian Society was founded by a 
group of students and faculty who wanted to 
pursue a more than basic understanding in the 


The Teens 


fields of oratory, argumentation, literary 
criticism and parliamentary practice. 

And, of course, the conservative nature of 
the Church and College rang clear as a church 
bell throughout each student’s ears. Tobacco 
was strictly forbidden on campus and chapel 
services were an integral part of students’ daily 
lives. 

In these early days of the College, growth 
in student faith was of the utmost importance. 


Plain clothes were common at 
Elizabethtown College and 
other Brethren institutions. 
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Reber Takes the Reins 


D.C. Reber assumed the presidency of 
Elizabethtown College in 1910, following 
the retirement of I.N.H. Beahm. Reber, a 
faculty member since 1902 under the 
administration of Beahm, was a 
visionary president, helping 
Elizabethtown form strong programs for 
teachers and four-year degree students. 

The transfer of ownership and control 
of the College was one of the most pivotal 
events in its history. Although members 
of the Church of the Brethren were 
instrumental in the founding and day-to- 
day operation of the College, the actual 
owners were those who donated funds. 

For several years the debate ensued, 
culminating in 1917 when the Eastern 
and Southern Districts of the Church of 
the Brethren accepted ownership and 
control of the College. All debts were 
transferred as well, and the Board of 
Trustees was reformed with 
representatives from each of the 
controlling districts. 

During Reber’s administration, the 


It’s Sewtime 


Needlework as Coursework in the 


Business, Biology, Education, Occupa- 
tional Therapy, and Communications are 
some of the more popular programs at 
the College today. You may belong to one. 

But what was it like academically from 
1910-1919? 

Different, to say the least. With a 
different time came a different culture and 
thus very different academic programs 
and courses. That’s a lot of difference. 

It is easy to understand those differ- 
ences if we take a look at the facilities of 
the College during this decade. 

The College's catalog boasts that it has 
the following equipment: “globes, maps, 
electric bells, steam heating plant, electric 
lights, abundant slate blackboards, six 
typewriters, with more to be installed, 
organ, six pianos, laboratory stand and 
fixtures.” 


College laid the foundation for what 
would become in later decades a strong 
athletic department. Football was 
disallowed immediately due to costs and 
physical risk to students. In 1910, men’s 
and women’s basketball teams were 
formed, along with strict conduct 
guidelines for both players and 
spectators. These restrictions included 
how many games a week students could 
attend (one), and how they should 
applaud (gently). These guidelines 
reflected the times and the influence of 
the Church of the Brethren. 

In 1915, two mottoes appeared on 
campus. “Make Jesus King” was 
placed in large letters in the chapel in 
Rider Memorial Hall. While this motto 
did not make a lasting impression on 
the College, another one did. Written 
by hand each day ona chalk board in 
Rider Hall, “Educate For Service” 
became a credo for the College. Former 
president Ralph Schlosser called these 
mottoes “significant truths.” The latter 


President D.C. Reber 


is a challenge that remains strong 
today. 

Elizabethtown College enjoyed a 
period of growth and prosperity both 
in spirit and education under D.C. 
Reber. In 1957, the College awarded 
Reber an honorary Doctor of 
Humanities for his service to the 
College. 

—cd 


During this decade a student could 
enroll at the College and earn a sewing 
degree in one year. 

Of course, sewing fell into one of two 
classes or schools of the College— 
Technical. The other school was called 
Preparatory. 

According to the same catalog, the 
Technical school “emphasized the fact 
that knowledge is not an end but only a 
means to an end.” 

The Preparatory School attempted to 
put students in a position “to discover 
their capabilities and choose intelligently 
a vocation in life.” 

It was not unusual in 1910 for a student 
to earn a degree like sewing ina year. In 
fact, only the Classical Course took four 
years to complete. 

And while enrolled in the Classical 


Early Years 


Course program, a student would attend 
to the usual: Math, Greek, English, 
Biological Studies, German, Bible, and 
others. 

For sewing students, the fall term 
brought Technique of Needle, Serging, 
Hemming, Gathering, and more. Winter 
followed with Seaming, Buttonhole 
Cutting and Finishing, Insertion of 
Buttons, and more. 

Finally, the third term ended with 
Accurate Needle Work, Taking Measure- 
ments, Sketching and Cutting Sleeve and 
Waist Patterns, and more. 

While other colleges and universities 
are just now discovering the importance 
of practical career preparation, this has 
always been a part of Elizabethtown’s 
educational philosophy. 

—4pg 


Back to the Farm 


Why Country Life Is Better than the City 


—Reprinted from 
Our College Times, July, 1915 


I’ve seen great sights, 
but I would not give 
This spot and the peaceful life I live 
For all their Paris and Rome. 
—Trowbridge’s “Farmer John.” 


When we think of the words of 
Cowper, “God made this country 
and man made the town,” we 
should remember that the author of 
the phrase was a recluse and that he 
was inclined to overemphasize the 
advantage of rural over city life. We 
know that the man at the plow and 
the man at the desk or in the mill 
are laboring to the same great end. 
But we observe that as the nation 
develops and our cities enlarge, the 
urban dweller retreats farther and 
farther from the soil into the 
recesses of the great metropolis; his 
habits of life become more and more 
different from those of his brother 
in the field and forest. He drifts into 
an existence that becomes more and 
more artificial and machine-like, 
more and more remote from nature, 
from birds, flowers, trees, clouds, 
and the sunshine itself, all of which 
the tiller of the soil remains in close 


A young woman pumps water for the 
morning chores. 


Agriculture was an important part of early 20th century life, and worthy of 


college study. 


contact. The city resident finds his 
life growing complex and his 
problems difficult. 

Life on the farm has remained 
more nearly as it always was, 
simple, segregated, natural, and 
pure. 

If all persons found pleasure in 
agriculture, if all loved to plant seed 
and delighted to watch it grow and 
assist it in developing day by day, 
then public sentiment would 
demand for each toiler in the shop 
and the office and the store his little 
field and a few hours each day for 
getting close to the soil. The 
suburbs of the city would be 
enlarged, and the tenement districts 
eliminated, and we should realize 
the dream of Penn, who designed 
that Philadelphia should become a 
“green country town.” 

Shall we not regard agriculture 
education as an effective agency in 
bringing about the ideal life, 
inculcating higher taste? Not the 
least of its functions is to make the 
city environment a more helpful 
one. 


Then again, the agricultural 
school is serving a useful purpose in 
checking the abnormal drift toward 
the city. It is supplemented in this 
by the telephone, the trolley, the 
automobile, and the rural route, 
which have in a measure changed 
the rural community into a suburb 
of the town and taken away a large 
part of the loveliness and feeling of 
isolation and consequent discontent 
which are apt to arise within a boy 
or girl in the country home. 

Elizabethtown College has its 
agricultural department which we 
hope may be developed until it 
includes its corps of instructors, 
experimental farm and full 
equipment; until it even affords 
students a means of earning their 
way through college. Should some 
benevolent person be inspired to 
endow this department and broaden 
its scope of usefulness, he would 
accomplish incalculable good and 
deserve the gratitude of the 
hundreds who would benefit by the 
instruction thus placed within their 
reach. 
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l’ll Have 
Mine Plain, 
Please 


Even the quickest glance at 
pictures like the one at the right 
reveal a manner of dress very 
different from the way most 
Elizabethtown students dress 
today. In fact, the style differs 
greatly from even casual dress of 
the same period of time, the early 
20th century. 

In the earliest years of the 
College, when the ties to the 
Church of the Brethren were 
strongest, a large percentage of 
the student population belonged 
to the church. Membership in the 
Church of the Brethren meant 
observing its beliefs, including the 
daily practice of plain dress. 
Originating in Europe, church 
members began to dress plainly 
and similarly to show their 
nonconformity. The Brethren 
Encyclopedia says plain dress 
“implied observance of the virtues 
of humility and self-denial and 
avoidance of evils associated with 


An early portrait of the faculty at Elizabethtown College 
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worldly dress.” Personal feelings 
of superiority were thought to 
arise from worldly dress and the 
ownership of worldly possessions, 
and thus were deemed sinful by 
the church. Bright colors were 
similarly frowned upon; the 
church opted for dark clothing 
because “life was serious and 
physical passions were to be 
tempered with spiritual graces.” 
The men’s wardrobe consisted 
of only a few basic pieces. 
Broadbrim black hats, a coat with 
a standing collar, and white shirts 
with neck and wrist bends were 
necessary, as were a beard and 
cropped hair. A plain overcoat was 


worn if inclement weather arose. 
A moustache was not allowed as 
they were worn by “military men 
and unscrupulous business men of 
the world.” Clean shaven faces or 
beards without moustaches were 
seen instead. 

Women’s clothing was simple 
but different. Sisters wore long 
hair, plain dresses, and white 
bonnets. These bonnets were 
intended to honor the teaching of 
St. Paul in I Corinthians that 
women’s heads should be covered. 
Occasionally a neckerchief would 
be included, as would a dress 
cape, heavy shoes, an apron, or a 
shawl if weather demanded. 
Members were expected to be 
dressed in this manner when 
performing tasks for the church, 
such as pallbearing, or when 
attending a Brethren college, 
which explains the large 
percentage of plain-dressed 
students in the school’s earliest 
years. 

It has been estimated that plain 
dress entirely left our campus in 
the 1940s, after a long, gradual 
decline. Though today plain dress 
is optional (most devout members 
allow simple clothing in lieu of 
plain), there are still many who 
opt for the nonconformity of plain 
dress. 

-clb 


The 
College's 
mottoes 
first 
appeared 
early in the 
second 
decade. 
While the 
explicit 
religious 
emphasis of 
the early 
years has 
receded, the 
commitment 
to service 
has 
remained 
constant. 
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Soul Providers on Campus 


Nowadays new students wonder 
if they should bring their own 
computers, or perhaps their micro- 
fridges, to campus. In the first few 
decades, they wondered if they 
should bring their own Bibles. (The 
answer, according to the College 
catalog, was that yes, they should.) 
While the 1910 catalog stressed that 
Elizabethtown strove to educate the 
whole person, it made the college’s 
priorities clear: “Moral character and 
Christian manhood and womanhood 
are esteemed more important results 
in education than physical soundness 
or thorough scholarship.” 

In order to fulfill this goal, the 
1910 catalog also promises a campus 
environment “favorable for the moral 
welfare and spiritual growth of 
students.” Certainly, this was not mere 
flowery rhetoric. Students were 
required to attend chapel exercises 
every weekday, as well as church 
services on Sunday and prayer 


meetings on Wednesday nights. They 
were also encouraged to attend 
biweekly meetings of the Christian 
Workers Association, weekly meetings 
of the Missionary Reading Circle, and 
to form their own prayer groups in the 
residence halls. At the end of each 
semester the College sponsored a 
week-long “Bible term,” featuring 
pastors from around the nation and 
missionary speakers from around the 
world. 

The College catalogs throughout 
the Teens also stress religious 
discipline as well as religious worship. 
Ina sentence one can hardly believe 
ever appeared in a publication 
prepared for students, the 1910 
catalog declares flatly, “Obedience to 
law is the high water mark of 
morality.” 

And this was no idle admonition. 
Apart from compulsory religious 
observances mentioned above, 
students were forbidden to use 


The Teens 


Who are the 
Anabaptists? 


The Anabaptist movement dates from 
religious seekers in early sixteenth century 
Switzerland and southern Germany. Most 
early Anabaptists stressed the separation 
of church and state, voluntary church 
membership by adult (believers') baptism, 
biblical pacifism (nonresistance), strict 
church discipline, and separation from 
worldly corruption. The Amish, perhaps 
the best known Anabaptist group, 
developed out of a division among the 
Swiss Brethren/Mennonites in 1693. The 
first Mennonites immigrated to 
Pennsylvania in 1683, while the Amish 
settled in Pennsylvania in the 1730s. 

Pietism, a reform movement that 
began with the state Lutheran and 
Reformed churches of Germany in the late 
seventeenth century, stresses practice over 
doctrine, spirit over form, a thorough- 
going spiritual rebirth of the individual, 
and religious faith as something to be 
lived out in service to others. Although as 
a reform movement Pietism reached its 
peak by the 1750s, it continued to 
influence revival movements in America 
including Methodism, the United 
Brethren, the Evangelical Association and 
the Brethren in Christ/River Brethren. 

—Condensed from Young Center brochure 


alcohol or tobacco, they were not 
allowed to play cards or any other 
games of chance, and members of the 
opposite sex were not allowed to leave 
campus together unless accompanied 
by a faculty or staff chaperone. The 
1910 catalog concludes its section on 
behavior by reminding its young 
readers that “Rudeness or boisterous 
conduct are foreign to a true lady or 
gentleman.” 

Yet while distilled spirits might be 
disallowed, youthful high spirits 
simply cannot be banned from a 
college campus. In contrast to the no- 
nonsense catalogs of the early years, 
one finds student yearbooks full of 
cartoons, class jokes and pranks, daffy 
nicknames, and corny one-liners. 
There can be no doubt that these 
students were serious about their 
education, and their beliefs, but it 
seems equally clear that seriousness 
does not preclude joy or laughter. 

-nw 
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Our College Times Evolves into The 
Etownian Throughout the Years 


The Etownian has been through 
changes, to say the very least. 

Actually it should be said, the 
College newspaper in general has been 
through changes. For it was not always 
the Etownian. It was first Our College 
Times. 

A student of Elizabethtown College 
in the teens enjoyed the newspaper that 
usually ran 26 pages. That’s 10 more 
pages than runs today in the Etownian. 
However, Our College Times came out 
monthly where The Etownian runs 
weekly. 

A subscription of Our College Times 
cost only 50 cents. Now, theEtownian 
costs $30 for a year of tabloid-sized 
newspapers. 

Our College Times was also physically 
different. Its appearance looks not 
unlike a manual you’d get with a new 
VCR or toaster oven. 

Another important difference 
between the two publications lies in 
their editors. Today the editor is a 
student, elected by the present editorial 
board. That person will then carry on 
his/her duties the following year. 

For a time in this decade, Our College 
Times maintained an editor who was 
actually part of the administration, 
namely Elizabeth Myer, preceptress. 
And inside was a totally different ball 
game. Yes, journalism has most 
definitely evolved on campus. 

For example, the front page of the 
November 1911 edition of Our College 
Times was largely covered by a 
headline that screamed, 
“IMPORTANT! STUDENTS!” 

What was it? 

The death of a popular professor? 
Tuition increase again? The College is 
financially bankrupt and students will 
have to attend classes in the woods and 
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Our College Times was the first news vehicle of the College that 
communicated the news and views of the College community; the 26- 
page publication was published monthly. 


be taught by chipmunks willing to 
work for free? 

All answers are wrong. 

It was a message from the business 
manager pleading readers of the 
“magazine” to read the advertisements 
and patronize their businesses. 

Whew! And you thought it was 


IMPORTANT! 

Wait a minute. On page 28 of a 1919 
edition, there is an advertisement for 
Franklin and Marshall College in 
Lancaster. It boasts its 54 acres and full 
facilities and has an address that 
prospective students can send an 
application. Should Etown College 


q 


students patronize another 
college? 

And speaking of 
advertisers, you should have 
seen some of these things. 
Would you get a haircut 
from someone with an ad 
that reads, “Go to Guy the 


GO TO 


BARBER 


HE’S ON THE SQUARE 


The Teens 


And for best in Plain 
Clothing, go to “Watt and 
Shand.” 

As a whole, Our College 
Times was really more of a 
magazine than a newspaper. 
It’s comparable to 
Elizabethtown magazine, the 


Barber. He’s on the square”? 

Or how about Whalen and 
Whalen who boasts, “Specialists 
in fitting eyes”? I have my own 


Why a Boy Should Not Smoke 


eyes, thank you! I don’t need 
yours. 


quarterly publication largely 
written and edited by, you 
guessed it—the administration. 


—dpg 


Before He Is Twenty-one 


Why do boys smoke anyway? 
Is it because they do not know 
better or never have been told of 
its harmful effects? No it is not 
that. They know that it is not 
right, and that it is against the 
will of their parents, but young 
boys usually do not mind what 
their parents say. They love to go 
some place where they cannot be 
seen, and with a few other boys, 
smoke and tell stories. 

In the following paragraphs I 
shall tell a few harmful facts that 
come from smoking. Boys that are 
growing should not use tobacco, 
because it stunts their growth and 
weakens their bodies. From the 
weakened body, comes the dull 
and inactive mind. The boy that 
smokes cigarettes and goes to 
school will surely not be at the 
head of his class. 

They are usually the ones in 
the class that do not care about 
anything and are slow and 
indifferent. Furthermore, they are 
always inattentive in class. They 
do not seem to grasp anything 
from their studies. On the play 
ground, they would sooner stand 


against a tree and watch the other 
boys play, than help to play 
themselves. 

This is what smoking does to 
the body and mind of the boy. But 
this is not all it does. Many habits 
are formed along with smoking, 
such as lying, spending money, 
stealing, disobedience, etc. The 
habit of lying is a very slothful 
habit. No body will trust those 
who smoke or believe what they 
say. The ones that smoke will not 
be welcome in any body’s 
company and lose all their 
friends. 

It also takes money to smoke, 
and how are such persons going to 
earn it or get it, if they are going 
to school? They who smoke must 
have it or do without smoking. 
Then the thought comes to their 
mind to steal some from the 
money drawer. Soon they have 
formed the habit of stealing. 

There are still other evils, that 
arise from smoking. One is 
mingled with bad company and 
running around after dark. Then 
that company joins some club and 
here these boys sit and play cards 


and learn to gamble. This es— 
pecially takes in those boys who 
are not looked after by the parents 
and left to roam about at night. 
Perhaps some of these boys like to 
drink and here one can get a 
chance to taste the fire water 
which they call strong drink. 

Instead of spending their 
nights at home with their books, 
they sit up half the night playing 
cards and smoking. The next day 
they go to school tired and worn 
out. 

Soon after they become careless 
and indifferent. They stop school 
and go to work for just a few 
dollars a week, just so they have 
money to spend for smoking and 
gambling. Soon they become 
conscious of their wrongs. At 
night they cannot sleep because 
their conscience pricks them. 

Then during the day they forget it 
and do not try to break off those 
habits they have formed and soon 
they become a physical wreck. 
— Henry Hershey 
Reprinted From 


Our College Times, 
November 1915 
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The 
Twenties 


The Twenties will long be 
remembered as a decade of 
change. It was a time of growth, a 
time of experimentation, and a 
time of legends. 

The ideas of the nation changed 
drastically. Women were gaining 
more and more power, both in the 
workplace and society at large. In 
1920, after decades of struggling, 
women were given the right to 
vote. In Tennessee, the Scopes 
Monkey trial of 1925 pitted 
scientific accounts of creation 
against biblical ones. The 
Prohibition Act of 1918, enforced 
in 1920, was designed to free 
Americans from the clutches of 
alcohol. It lasted until 1933, 
causing speakeasies and illegal 
alcohol runners to crop up across 
the country. 

The Twenties produced 
legendary figures who are still 
beloved today. Crowds packed 
baseball stadiums to watch Babe 


A Flapper and her partner do the 
Charleston. 
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Babe Ruth watches one of his home runs leave the yard 


Ruth and Lou Gehrig smash home 
runs. Moviegoers laughed at the 
antics of Charlie Chaplin and Buster 
Keaton. Greta Garbo and Rudolph 
Valentino became romantic icons 
overnight. Charles Lindbergh 
captured the world’s attention when 
he flew across the Atlantic ocean in 
1927. Louis Armstrong popularized 
jazz. F. Scott Fitzgerald and other 
authors documented the American 
experience. 

The country danced the 
Charleston or listened to jazz while 
drinking in speakeasies. Cars 
crowded the streets, planes slowly 
filled the skies. Travel was now 
easier and faster. 

The Twenties was a time of 
growth for Elizabethtown College. 
The campus was soon bursting with 
new buildings, new programs of 
study, and new enthusiasm. 


A “Fed” destroys beer in 
Philadelphia. 


The Coupe Docteur was a popular 
car of the ‘20s. 


The Franklin Sports Coupe was Charlie Chaplin was the first film star to be awarded a million 
the first six-cylinder car. dollar contact. 
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Fairview Apartments, dedicated June 21, 1921 


Fairview Hall: The First Dormitory 


knew they needed to expand the 
campus if they had any dreams of 
standardization. And with the 
expanding population growth of 
the College, the only logical choice 
seemed to be housing. 


By the early Twenties it was clear 
to the board of trustees that more 
campus housing was needed. Prior 
to this, only two buildings had been 
constructed for the school, Alpha 
Hall and Rider Hall. The trustees 


Fairview was designed to house 
both students and faculty, with 
professors on the first floor, the 
students above. No students were 
sneaking out of this dorm unseen. 

A contest was held to find a name 
for the new apartments. The 
tradition so far had been not to name 
buildings after people. Alpha Hall 
wasn’t named for anyone, and Rider 
Memorial Hall was only known as 
Memorial Hall at the time. So 
student Lydia Landis’ suggestion of 
Fairview Apartments was deemed 
suitable. The building originally 
housed only men, but with the influx 
of women to Elizabethtown over the 
years, it became a women’s dorm. 
The dorm was very popular because 
of its narrow halls. Students had 
contests to see who could make it 
down the hall walking on the walls 
without touching the floor. 

In the 70s, after newer dormitories 
were added to campus, Fairview 
Hall was renamed Wenger Hall, after 
Christian Wenger, and became a 
center for classrooms and faculty 
offices. 

—bam 


President Henry K. Ober: 1918-1921 and 1924-1928 


Elizabethtown’s Only “Two-Termer” 


With the departure of beloved 
leader and college president D.C. 
Reber in 1918, the school needed new 
leadership. Many had done great 
service for the College over the years, 
but none more than Henry K. Ober. 

Ober was then vice president and 
professor at the College. He had 
faithfully served the College as both 
Acting Treasurer and Business 
Manager from 1904-1911. He 
performed all this while teaching 
biological science, agriculture and 
surveying. 

Ober received a Master’s in 
Pedagogy from Millersville Normal 
School in 1910 and a Bachelor of 
Science degree from Franklin and 
Marshall in 1918. He was 
unanimously elected into office by 
the board of trustees on February 11, 
1918. Ober served faithfully for two 
years before requesting a leave of 
absence in 1920, when his yen to 


President Henry K. Ober 


learn was calling him again. Ober 
planned to take up to two years of 


When he returned, Ober continued to 
teach at the College while he pursued 
his studies at Franklin and Marshall. 
Because Vice President Schlosser 
was busy with the newly founded 
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sabbatical to pursue graduate studies. 


soliciting campaign, faculty member J. 
G. Meyer was elected to take over 
until Ober came back. 

On January 26, 1924, the board of 
trustees elected Ober to the presidency 
for the second time. A lot had 
happened in the three short years of 
his absence. The school had become 
accredited and had seen the addition 
of a new building. The school was 
expanding, creating many new 
responsibilities. Ober requested a 
“field man” to help with the work. 
Once this was done, Ober accepted 
the presidency on March 28, 1924. 

For the next four years Ober served 
until his health forced him to retire in 
1928. His term of leadership had seen 
the school acquire new buildings, a 
lake, standardization and its twenty- 
fifth anniversary. In recognition of 
Henry Ober’s contribution to the 
College, a dorm was named in his 
honor in 1960. 

—bam 


Soliciting: The Drive for Cash 


comes the red College Ford” when it 
came putting by. Some would open 


The Twenties were a major time 
of growth for 
Elizabethtown College. At 
the end of the teens, the 
Board of Trustees moved to 
achieve academic 
standardization of the 
College. Since the school 
was not yet accredited, 
students would receive 
diplomas from the school 
and then transfer their 
credits to accredited 
schools. This allowed them 
to receive baccalaureate 
degrees after taking a few 
courses at these colleges. 
Elizabethtown wanted to 
become standardized and 
accredited and this 
required one thing— 
money. To raise money, the 
Jesse C. Ziegler 
Endowment Campaign 
was founded in honor of 
trustee and board member 
Ziegler. This fund’s goal 
was to acquire enough money to buy 
buildings and equipment and have 
enough endowment left to meet the 
requirements for standardization. In 
the Twenties, $500,000 in endowment 
funds was required for state- 
recognized standardization. 

Faculty member Ralph Schlosser 
was selected to oversee the difficult 
task. Schlosser immediately began 
consulting the churches in the 
Southern District of Pennsylvania. 
This was such an important drive 
that Isaac Taylor was relieved as 
treasurer of the College so he could 
assist Schlosser in his soliciting. 

Traveling around to all the 
different churches and sympathetic 
contributors could have taken awhile 
had it not been for the $400 red 
Model T Ford the board bought 
specifically for soliciting. Schlosser 
and Taylor traveled door to door 
among members of the Church of the 
Brethren’s homes. The red Ford 
became such a well known sight that 
some were heard to say, “There 


Endow menl 


Whimsical illustration of Taylor and Schlossser soliciting 


their doors and their wallets, while 
others would run at the sight of it. 
One problem with getting 
pledges was that the pledges bore 
interest at four percent. This was 
necessary to make it the equivalent 
of cash toward the endowment 
fund. Some complained, “In this 


On one occasion 
Schlosser’s pen ran out of 
ink. Deciding a pencil was 
inappropriate, Schlosser 
remedied the problem by 
inquiring if there was any 
shoe polish in the house. 
So the donation was signed 
with a dip of Bixby’s Shoe 
Polish. 


way I’m paying interest on my own 
money!” Schlosser and Taylor tried 
their best and used any means 
necessary to get the money they 
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The Twenties 


needed. On one occasion 

Schlosser’s pen ran out of ink. 
Deciding a pencil was 
inappropriate, 
Schlosser remedied 
the problem by 
inquiring if there was 
any shoe polish in the 
house. So the 
donation was signed 
with a dip of Bixby’s 
Shoe Polish. 

On another 
occasion a contributor 
seemed a little 
hesitant about the 
amount she wanted 
to donate, $500. 
Schlosser asked her 
again what she 
wanted to donate and 
she amazingly 
doubled the amount 
to a thousand. Even 
the local businesses 
and residents of 

Elizabethtown 
supported the College by putting up 
$30,000. By 1921, Schlosser had 
raised $420,000, and with the 
$130,000 assets of the school, the 
necessary money was raised. 

With the fiscal challenge met, the 
school formally applied for the right 
to grant baccalaureate degrees in 
January 1921. With a little help from 
Edgar Fahs Smith, Provost of 
University of Pennsylvania, 


Elizabethtown was given a 
favorable recommendation to the 
State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. And on December 22, 
1921, it was announced that “the 
application of the Board of Trustees 
of Elizabethtown College for an 
amendment of its charter in order 
that it may grant degrees in art, pure 
and applied sciences, philosophy, 
literature and theology is 
approved.” Students were no 
longer forced to go elsewhere for 
full degrees; Elizabethtown could 
now grant its own degrees. 

—bam 
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Desperately Seeking 


Standardization 


Elizabethtown College, 
Elizabethtown, PA. 


“Favorable action has been taken on your application 
for charter to grant degrees. Announce it thus to your 


student body.” 


Signed—Dr. Thomas L. Finnegan 


This terse and unassuming 
telegram from the State Council of 
Education was one of the most 
eagerly awaited documents in the 
history of Elizabethtown College. It 
was the first indication that on 
December 19, 1921, Elizabethtown 
College had been standardized by 
the state of Pennsylvania and 
reached the end of a four-year 
period of campaigning for funds, 
amending the school charter, and 
conforming to state requirements. 

When Elizabethtown College was 
founded in 1899, its charter 
explicitly stated that the College was 
to be under the control of the 
Church of the Brethren, but until 
1918 the College 


requirements and became 
standardized, it was unable to 
confer the Baccalaureate degrees we 
all know and love. This meant that 
students attending Elizabethtown 
College prior to standardization 
actually spent only three years at 
Etown and then had to go toa 
standardized institution for their 
senior year in order to receive a 
degree. 

The fundraising drive for 
standardization ended on January 
28, 1921, and a reorganization of the 
College charter began immediately. 
By April 1921, the Board of Trustees 
was ready to apply to the Eastern 
and Southern Districts for the 

amendments to the 


remained in the 
hands of individual 
contributors. On 
April 26, 1917, 
ownership and 
control of 
Eilzabethtown 
College was handed 
over to the Church 
of the Brethren 
Eastern District of 
Pennsylvania. The Eastern District 
soon invited the Church of the 
Brethren Southern District of 
Pennsylvania to share ownership of 
the College. They agreed that the 
Eastern District should have eight 
trustees on the board and the 
Southern District should have the 
remaining four chairs. By January 2, 
1919, full ownership of 
Elizabethtown College resided in 
the hands of these twelve men. 

At the same meeting that the new 
Board of Trustees took control of the 
College, they authorized a campaign 
to raise the $500,000 needed to meet 
the requirements of the Laws of 
Pennsylvania on the 
Standardization of Colleges. Until 
the College met all these 
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school’s charter 
necessary for 
standardization. 
In the fall of 1921, 
the judges of the 
court of Common 
Pleas acted 
favorably on the 
College’s 
application of 
standardization 
and sent the new charter to the State 
Council of Education. The council 
approved standardization on 
December 19, 1921, and soon 
President J. G. Meyer received the 
long-awaited telegram as well as a 
letter from Dr. Finnegan stating that 
Elizabethtown College “may grant 
degrees in art, pure and applied 
sciences, philosophy, literature, and 
theology.” 

Secretary of the College N. H. 
Nye read the historic documents to 
an assemblage of faculty and 
students. To celebrate the occasion, 
a holiday was declared for the rest 
of the day and special chapel 
exercises were organized for the 
following morning. 

—jel 


The Twenties 


Lake Placida: A Labor Of Love 


In 1921, when an Elizabethtown 
student gave a tour of the campus, 
it made for a quick show: Alpha 
Hall and Memorial Hall. For fifteen 
years they had been the major 
structures of the school, until the 
College Trustees had a meeting and 
approved a major campus revision. 
In the winter of 1922-23 they bought 
a total of 29 acres of land, most on 
the east side of campus, where 
today we have the Bucher 
Meetinghouse, the Leffler Chapel, 
and the Schreiber Quads. One 
almost unnoticed detail of the plan 
was a small lake, sitting discreetly 
in the corner of the map. 

This lake was slowly dug and 
shaped over the next two years 
under the supervision of the 
Trustees themselves, but the pace 
was slow enough to earn this 
remark from the October 1924 Our 
College Times: “What about the 
lake?...It is an eye-sore the way it is 
at present.” Three weeks later the 
lake project was handed over to the 
alumni and students, with the 
provision that they comply with 
state guidelines. 


It was decided that a wall had to . 


be built along the north side of the 
lake, where College Avenue now 
runs, so that it could retain enough 
water for the proposed activities. 
The wall had to be eight feet high 
and 400 feet long, so one day in late 
October most of the male student 


Scenic view of Lake Placida 


body was on site mixing and hauling 
concrete, digging a foundation and 
generally wearing out their 
wheelbarrows. The lake was finished 
when the weather warmed up, and 
officially opened on April 25, 1925. 
Naming the lake was also up to 
the students, and the winner of the 


contest turned out to be Eli Engle 27. 


An editor of the newspaper and 
active in campus affairs, Engle’s 
yearbook description says it all: 
“Socially, he is the best 
representative of the so-called 
unengaged clique of senior fellows, 
which specializes in freshman girls.” 


The lake has hosted many activities over the years, including tug of war. 


Eli’s winning name: Lake Placida. 

The new campus landmark was 
the site for a novel spectrum of 
student activities. By 1927 the Dean 
of Women allowed midnight skates. 
When some bullfrogs moved into 
the lake, some of the boys took 
flashlights and golf clubs down to 
the water’s edge and clubbed 
themselves a late-night snack: frogs’ 
legs a la hot plate. And, of course, 
there was the annual tug 0’ war 
between the freshmen and the 
sophomores. A rope was strung 
across the lake with a class at each 
end in a best-of-three series. The 
first match was held in the fall 
semester of 1926: Freshmen 2, 
Sophomores 0. 

The lake was left alone through 
the next few decades, but when new 
sports fields were being constructed 
during the sixties and seventies, 
Lake Placida was renovated as well. 
It was deepened, re-shaped, 
cleaned, and had its wall removed. 
Then in 1985 some ducks were 
introduced to the lake’s ecosystem, 
to remove the algae that was a 
chronic problem in slower waters. 
Since then a breeding pair of swans 
and a fountain have been donated. 

— mda 
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Academy Days 


When Elizabethtown College 
began, the instruction offered was 
that of a preparatory school. Its 
curriculum consisted mostly of high 
school level classes and short 
commercial courses. By 1921, 
college level classes were being 
taught to approximately 50 
students. College classes were 
taught in the same buildings as the 
prep school classes until after the 
College was attained 
standardization. By 1924, the board 
of trustees felt it was necessary to 
separate the College from the prep 
school and investigated possible 
solutions. 

The solution came in the form of 
the Elizabethtown Academy. The 
Academy began in the 1923-24 
academic year under Principal 
Alvin P. Wenger. It offered short 
commercial courses and two four- 
year courses. Although these four- 
year courses were intended to 
prepare students for college, the 
main purpose of the Academy was 
to “broaden the vision of the 
student that he can see himself in 


Gibble Science 
Hall 


As the twentieth century 
progressed, more and more 
attention was being paid to the 
sciences. The 1922 discovery of 
King Tut’s tomb created an 
interest in archaeology, while 
the Scopes Monkey Trial in 1925 
raised questions concerning the 
origins of humans. 

The leaders of Elizabethtown 
College, wanting to provide 
their students a “modern” 
education, determined that a 
greater emphasis needed to be 
placed upon science. One way 


The Academy Class of 1924 sits for its class picture. 


the proper relationship with his 
God, his fellow-man, and his real 
self.” 

Despite these lofty goals, the 
Board of Trustees, claiming a need 
to have only students of college 
grade on campus, voted to 
discontinue the Academy after the 
1925-26 school year. The State 
Department of Public Instruction 
also refused to recognize or grant 
credit for work done in the 
Academy after September 1, 1925, 
unless the Elizabethtown Academy 


secured an official rating as an 
academy. Since the Academy was 
being discontinued, the College 
made no effort to secure the official 
rating it needed, and the Class of 
1926 was required to take an 
examination given by the State 
Department of Education to receive 
high school credit. 

The demise of the Academy was 
another step in the evolution of 
Elizabethtown College and a step 
towards the College we know today. 

—jel 


Gibble Science Hall is now known as Steinman Hall. 


Meyer to investigate the possibilities 


to promote this program would __ of constructing a science building. 


be through a new science 
building. This interest can be 
traced all the way back to 1916, 


At the next Board meeting, the 
committee reported that a science 
building would have to be a large one. 


when J. G. Meyer presented the There would be four stories, including 
Board of Trustees with sketches a basement. 


of a science building. The 
Board was impressed with the 
idea and appointed J. W. G. 
Hershey, S. H. Hertzler and 
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The building’s eventual name was 
directly tied into the search for 
construction money. It was called 
Gibble because Meyer, a relation to the 


large Gibble family, travelled 
throughout the northeast in search of 
money from his kinfolk. 

Today, Gibble Science Hall is 
known as Steinman. While it now 
houses the Communications 
department, the students of seventy 
years ago will always remember it as 
the new building that opened their 
eyes to the natural sciences. —dap 


J.G. Meyer: President 1921-1924 


Temporary Position, Lasting Impression 


With the temporary sabbatical of 
President Henry Ober approved, 
the College was in need of a 
replacement. Vice President Ralph 
Schlosser could not fill the position. 
The soliciting drive needed his full 
attention, and when that was 
completed, he requested a 
sabbatical so he could focus more 
on his studies. He went to 
Columbia University for graduate 
work of his own. 

To replace Ober, Jacob G. Meyer 
was elected. He would oversee the 
presidency of the College and 
perform all duties required of Ober 
until he returned. Meyer was a 
member of the second graduating 
class of Elizabethtown in 1905. He 
received his Bachelor of Pedagogy 
degree from Elizabethtown and his 
A.B. degree from Franklin and 
Marshall. He later received an 
A.M. Degree from Columbia. 

During his years as president, 
the College had one of its largest 


periods of growth. Its first major 
accomplishment was improving the 
course curriculum and classes 
through standardization. The 
second was an accreditation from the 
State Department of Public 
Instruction. The new president was 
lauded by Our College Times : 
“During the past three years of 
President Meyer’s administration, 
the College made a greater forward 
advancement than during any other 
period of its history.” 

Meyer oversaw the events that 
raised Elizabethtown from an small- 
time academy to a fully accredited 
institution. 

Not only did Meyer achieve a lot 
during his tenure, but he was also a 
respected friend to both students and 
teachers. In Ralph Schlosser’s 
history of the school, Myer was 
described by one student as “a great 
friend, and a true gentleman.” Meyer 
was known to be a “quiet and 
unassuming personality. His 
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J.G. Meyer, President 1921-1924 


untiring, unselfish life will be ever a 
challenge to those who knew him.” 

Despite all his dedication, Meyer 
left Elizabethtown in 1924, with the 
return of tag-team partner Ober. 
From Elizabethtown, Meyer 
continued his education at New 
York University, where he was 
granted a fellowship and eventually 
earned his Ph.D. in 1926. 

—bam 


Student Alumni 
Gymnasium 


In 1925, the Alumni Board of 
Directors began planning the 
construction of a gymnasium to 
replace the makeshift facilities 
located in the basement of Rider 
Memorial Hall. The original plans 
for the Alumni Gymnasium 
showed a playing floor measuring 
80 x 100 feet and an auditorium. 
The estimated cost of the Alumni 
Gym was $60,000. 

However, fund raising for the 
gym did not go as expected. By 
1926, the Alumni Association had 
raised only $20,000 to put towards 
the construction of the gym. 
Eventually, the Board of Directors 
voted to erect a building of 
decreased size due to lack of 
funds. By 1927, the new estimated 
cost of the gym was $22,000, and 
the planned structure was reduced 


Gibble Science Hall is now known as Steinman Hall. 


in size to 60 x 70 feet. 

Construction began on August 1, 
1927. It took until the end of 1928 to 
finish building the Alumni Gym. By 
the time the gym was dedicated on 
May 25, 1929, it contained a stage 
with lighting facilities, a seating 
capacity of 1500 persons including 
bleachers and a balcony, a 
regulation-sized basketball floor, and 


shower facilities for men and 
women. For almost thirty years 
the Alumni Gym housed athletic 
events, dramatics, lectures, chapel 
services, and banquets. The 
Alumni Gym has changed its name 
to the Alumni Auditorium, but it 
still retains its usefulness as a 
theater and as the site of the semi- 
annual student booksale. 

-jel 
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Elizabethtown’s one and only football team went 0-5 in 1928, scoring only 13 points. 


Etown Football: Undefeated Since1928 


Did you know that the 
Elizabethtown College football team 
hasn’t lost a game since October 27, 
1928? 

That's right, the Blue Jays haven’t 
tasted defeat in nearly 70 years! 
That is a streak that big schools such 
as Notre Dame, Penn State, and 
Michigan can’t touch. 

Coincidentally, the school hasn’t 
had a football team in the last 70 
years. 

When the prospect of the College 
having a football team was raised, 
the Board of Trustees would not 
support it. They said the sport 
wasn’t enjoyable for everyone: 


“Only those who have strong bodies 


can participate and those who need 
physical development are not 
helped but rather endanger their 
lives by exposure in witnessing the 
game.” 

Looking at football teams around 
the country, the board noted that the 
sport was very dangerous. Their 
proof? “The number of people that 
have been killed, to say nothing of 
the still larger number of that have 
been injured, is evidence of this 
fact.” The board also noted that “the 
explanation that college presidents 
make to parents when the corpse of 
their son is sent home that it was an 
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accident is not much comfort to the 
bereaved parents.” 

Despite this reaction from the 
board, one year later Elizabethtown 
had a team. A group of students 
known as “the brutal thirteen” 
formed their own squad and 
arranged for games to be played 
with other schools. 

While enthusiasm was great, 
talent was not. The team lost all five 
of its games by a combined score of 
69-13. West Chester and Millersville 
both pummeled the Jays 18-0. The 
team lost the one and only home 
game (played at Klein’s field on 
October 6) 7-0 to Beckley College. 
The football team was so bad that a 
high school team from Lebanon beat 
them 12-7. At least they were able to 
put some points on the board! The 
team’s only other touchdown came 
in the last drive of the last quarter of 
the last game when quarterback 
Kirk Bower scored on a quarterback 
sneak. That game, a 14-6 loss to 
Kutztown, marked the end of the 
Blue Jay football program. With no 
money from the College and several 
critics speaking out about football 
around campus, the team broke up. 

The administration’s dislike of 
football didn’t dampen the students’ 
enthusiasm for the sport. The team 


members gained a lot of respect 
from their classmates. No one could 
deny that the players had worked 
hard to bring football to the campus, 
and their efforts were greatly 
appreciated. The April 25, 1929, 
edition of Our College Times stated 
that “there was a spirit in the games 
even though they were lost.” It is 
quite clear that most students 
disagreed with the board and were 
in favor of the football team. They 
gave a “spark” to the campus, but 
that “spark was smothered by those 
worthy trustees who came to the 
conclusion that football is a brutal 
game and would attract a class of 
undesirable students to 
Elizabethtown College.” 

The community loved the team, 
and the feeling was mutual. Team 
representative Robert Houser 
showed the team’s appreciation 
when he thanked “all those persons, 
students, faculty members and 
outsiders, who tried in any way to 
stimulate the growth of football at 
Elizabethtown College.” 

And so, the football program was 
no more. In the years following the 
last football game, soccer has 
become the sport of choice at the 
College. But the ‘28 football team’s 
place in Elizabethtown College lore 
is secure. —dap 


The Twenties 


The heart of the campus in the twenties. Alpha Hall sits in the foreground, with College 
Avenue running horizontally along the middle of the picture. In between are Fairview Hall, 
now Wenger Center, the Gibble Science Building, now a part of Steinman, and Rider 


Memorial Hall, now only a memory. 
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Millions of proud Americans like this man were put on the street 
by the Great Depression. 


The most outstanding event of the 
American thirties is also its most 
notorious disaster: the Great Depres- 
sion. After the stockmarket crash of 
late 1929, businesses panicked, the 
government overreacted, and the 


whole system fell apart. 
Unemployment soared above 


twenty percent, leaving millions of 
Americans jobless. Coupled with 
perennial droughts in America’s 
breadbasket, the Depression 
threatened to upset 150 years of 
progress, both agricultural and 
economic. 


With that blow, the presidential ' 
election of 1932 was an easy call. The 


The most famous gangster, Al 
Capone, arrested in 1931 


\ 


Greta Garbo and John B 


Republicans and Herbert Hoover 
were out, and the Democrats returned 
to the Oval Office for the first time 
since 1920, under the guidance of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. FDR’s famous 
first One Hundred Days dealt swiftly 
with unemployment and poverty with 
countless social programs and 
government relief. Recovery from the 
Depression took all of the thirties, and 
it took the demands of a World War to 
shake the nation completely free. 

At the same time, America was 
trying her best to remain a nation of 
fun-lovers. This was the first era of 
true Hollywood glitz, and there were 
almost as many new comic strips in 
newspapers and books on shelves as 


Duke Ellington, a jazz piano master 


arrymore in the film Grand Hotel. 
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WELL. I'M ONLY HUMAN 
T MAKE MISTAKGS, LIKE 
ANYBODY ELSE 


“Blondie” first ran in 1933. 


there were new radio stations sprout- 
ing up all over the nation. For those 
who still had money to burn, the 
American automobile industry was 
blooming and offering choices beyond 
just Ford or Packard. Now there was 
Buick, Cadillac and Oldsmobile too. 

As to education, America still took 
pride in her Ivy League greats, but a 
great many smaller institutions, like 
Elizabethtown College, were seeing 
their second and third generations of 
students. Higher education was 
becoming a shaping force in American 
culture, and its graduates, who made 
up less than one percent of the nation, 
were straining to make their voices 
heard. 


Live radio favorites Ozzie and 
Harriet 


Amelia Earhart, the female pilot who 
disappeared over the Pacific in 1936 
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The Etown campus in the thirties 
looked much the same as it does 
today, but there are a few 
differences. Above is the familiar 
approach to Alpha Hall, showing 
that most of the trees there right now 
are at least sixty years old. 

At right is the Alumni Student 
Gymnasium, which is today at the 
heart of the Baugher Student Center. 

The bottom picture shows the 
southern entrance to campus. Now 
the road is College Avenue and 
Schlosser Residence Hall sits just 
inside. 


Ralph W. Schlosser 


Student, President, Friend 


When Ralph W. Schlosser came to 
Elizabethtown College in 1905, there 
wasn’t much to see—one building, 
Alpha Hall, and a lot of farmland. 
Who knew one day the college would 
be naming a building in his honor? As 
a professor, dean, and eventual 
president, Schlosser served the college 
for over half a century. 

Ralph Schlosser received his 
bachelor’s degree from Ursinus 
College in 1911. He then began 
teaching at Elizabethtown when it was 
what he called a “glorified high 
school.” But that would change, and 
he was a big part of Elizabethtown’s 
emergence into respectability. 
Schlosser began his career when 
teaching wasn’t exactly a “part time” 
job. In addition to English, Schlosser 
also taught Greek, Latin, Spanish and 
German. “We taught so many subjects, 
we didn’t have a chair,” Schlosser 
once joked. 

In addition to teaching, Schlosser 
also somehow found time to lead the 
Jesse C. Ziegler Endowment Cam- 
paign, one of the most successful fund 
raising drives in school history. 
Schlosser was responsible for raising 
funds that allowed the school to put 


up more buildings and meet 
the requirements for 
standardization, which was 
accomplished in 1921. 

Schlosser drove door to 
door in his little red Ford 
and raised over $425,000 
from Church of the Brethren 
followers. He also served as 
a minister in the Church of 
the Brethren and was 
famous for his revivals, of 
which he led almost 300. 
His value to the school 
demonstrated in his 
teaching and fund raising, 
Schlosser was promoted to 
Dean of Instruction in 1922. 
He worked this job vigi- 
lantly until the school 
requested he lead them into the 
thirties. Schlosser was selected as 
president in 1928, and presided until 
1941 when he “retired.” 

Yet Schlosser wasn’t through with 
his service to Elizabethtown College. 
He only retired to devote more time to 
his beloved profession of teaching. 

He continued to teach for another 29 
years, finally leaving the classroom in 
1970. Looking back at his sixty-five 


The Thirties 


Young President Schlosser, 1930 


years with Elizabethtown, Schlosser 
realized he was perhaps the most 
qualified to tell its story. And in 1971 
he published the History of 
Elizabethtown College , 1899-1970, a 
comprehensive history of the college 
that dates back to its formative stages 
in 1898. Schlosser was remembered 
for his dedication to the College when 
a women’s dormitory was named in 
his honor. 

— bam 


Life lesson learned from the 1930 Etonian. 
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A Frosh’s Life 


Looking at old issues of the school 
newspapers, it’s not hard to find 
students speaking out to ensure that 
the freshman class remained a special 
part of the Elizabethtown experience. 


The Freshmen have something 
up their sleeves. They had a class 
meeting the other day and won't tell 
us what it was all about. 

— November 28, 1934 


Of course, you freshman are 
keeping quiet—you have heard the 
stories and knew your place in the 
hierarchy of Elizabethtown College. 
Today we might shout “elitism!” in 
describing the initiation forced on the 
innocent incoming frosh, but back in 
1930, it was a matter of respect. And 
the best way to get respect was to 
mind your manners for three years 
until you became a senior. 

But don’t get ahead of yourself: 
you're still just a freshman, with only 
$475 invested in your higher educa- 
tion; the seniors 
have almost 
$2,000 at stake 
here, and so it 
seems only right 
that they have 
extra social 
privileges such as 
enjoying off- 
campus dates 
and putting on 
their own stage 
play. 

But the 
freshmen never 
stop coming. 
Every year anew 
“grass crop” does 


arrive. The tug of war across Lake Placida 


Various indeed are the ways of 
the freshmen. Altogether beyond 
conception or enumeration their 
deceits. Funny, isn’t it, how little a 
freshman knows? 

— September 28, 1934 
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And knowing little, you have even 
less respect. But hang on—your first 
chance to establish some standing 
among the older students is at the 
ritual tug of war, 
held during the first 
week of classes. 
This is a simple 
exercise involving a 
thick rope, a 
freshman class, a 
sophomore class, 
and a Lake Placida. 
In this best-of-three 
competition, the 
freshmen often 
emerge victorious, 
just as they did in 
the first year of the 
tradition, in 1927. 

If your class can 
pull some sopho- 
mores into lovely Lake Placida, you 
may have them on the run for the next 
three years, and Our College Times 
might sport tidbits like this: 


Maybe—just maybe—the Sopho- 
mores will have a house party. They 
might go in with 
the Seniors ina 
joint affair. Are 
the poor little 
Sophomores 
afraid to go out 
at night without 
the big, master- 
ful Seniors? 

— April 17, 1935 


Alliances 
among the older 
students do make 
things trickier— 
but at least you'll 
always have your 
one hundred or so 
classmates, bound 
together under 
your very own 
class colors, motto and flower. Each 
class chose these three emblems for 
itself, to march into battle in intramu- 
ral athletics and after-hours pranks. 
The class of 1934 (motto: “He is truly a 
conqueror who conquers himself”) 
displayed with pride their blue and 


The 1930 Etonian’s opinion 


gold complete with yellow rose, 
against the white roses and royal blue 
and white of Etown ‘33 (“No work, no 
victory”). 

It happens, that 
every once ina 
while the young- 
sters try to break 
free of the re- 
straints that 
students of 
yesteryear have 
had to endure. 
How does the self- 
respecting upper- 
classman respond? 
With a letter to the 
editor: 


At various times 
| have noticed a 
Freshman girl or 
boy pushing 
ahead of upperclassmen going to 
or coming into the chapel or dining 
room. Possibly this is not done 
intentionally but nevertheless it is 
against regulations. In the dining 
room, it is the custom for Freshmen 
to always take the foot of the tables 
and never take the head. One of the 
most expected duties of Freshmen 
is to hold a door open for an 
upperclassman. Can’t the Fresh- 
men cooperate to the fullest extent 
and take initiation as a part of the 
daily life of a Freshman? 
— October 26, 1934 


A harmless letter like this is the end 
of it some years. Others, a senior like 
Franklin Cassel ‘35 might decide to 
address the Joint Student Association 
in recommending some new social 
policies about you frosh—most 
notably, freshmen shall not speak to 
the opposite sex except during special 
social hours. It’s bad enough that 
Etown tradition forbids you from 
dating, but talking? Shocked? Don’t 
worry, in a few decades these initia- 
tion fervors and discriminations will 
wear off and the two digits following 
your name will mean less and less. 
After all, Etown eventually will go the 
way of integrated schools and 
women’s suffrage—equality for all 
regardless of race, gender or class. 

— mda 


Gadflies and 
Gossips in the 
Campus Paper 


If you go back and read some of the 
old Etownian issues from the thirties, 
you might get the sense that once 
upon a time life was almost simple. 
Some people are very serious and 
some couldn’t read the phonebook 
with a straight face. Take the 
Etownian’s writers, for example. There 
are stern student editors and light- 
hearted columnists. One popular 
section in the mid-thirties was called 


The Thirties 


“Here and There,” which held nothing he 1934-1935 Etownian staff, a diverse group indeed 


back in revealing who had gotten 
stranded in a snowstorm last week, 
who was out past curfew or who was 
looking for a date. The anonymous 
author seems to be a laughing god, 
omniscient in student affairs but 
untouched by them. 


The Editorial Side 


Maybe “Here and There” and its 
successor “Catty Tales” wouldn’t 
stand out so much if they weren’t one 
column away from the editorial 
section. These editorials were often 
about campus life and the mind of the — mda 
student, sometimes involving world 


affairs, and always deadly serious. 
Because they were written by different 
members of the staff, we can only 
guess as to who was the serious one 
and who was the laughing god. 


The Lighter Side — 


_ Wars and rumors of wars are evident in various parts of 


| the world. If intensity of sound meant anything, an 


_ observer might be inclined to believe that there is a war 


___| going on every other evening in the men’s dormitory or. 
| for he matter, i in Alpha Hall, too. 


receiving any s stimulation to continue investigating that 
eae subject | because i entered the course merely 


isa re for the faculty. 


—_ September 28, 1934 


 Vippoctisy| is te pieable There nent to be enough 
honorable Elizabethtown students to enforce these 
traditions. As noble sons of the Blue and Gray, we must 
inaugurate a campaign for enforcement of regulations | or 
accept the alternative- faculty control. 


If Elizabethtown contends that scholarship is para- 


mount, then curtail o Our extra-curricular Pea Amove | __ Several of the dorm students recently awoke in the wee 


: hours of the morning with a delicious smell assailing their 


of f suicide whose se yoke we now bear. 
oo. — january 16, 1935 


"December yy, 1934 reception room. 


— - December 19 1934 


A college education has been of value at least to three 


| freshmen: one just found out that an octopus is not an 


eight-legged cat; another credits History of Civilization for 
informing him that Karl Marx is not one of the original 
Marx brothers; and a third now understands that Muscle 
Schoals is not an athletic training camp. 
 . — January 16, 1935 


_ According to our numerous examinations in the past 
two weeks we come to this startling conclusion: ‘Either the 
teachers are getting tougher or the pupils are getting more 
stupid.’ 

— November 18, 1938 


_ Just ask the Freshman girls if dogs are allowed in the 


—— November 28, 1934 


nostrils—delicious if you like limburger. 
~~ November 28, 1934 
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Soccer Comes 
to Etown 


The Elizabethtown soccer program 
was not always the powerhouse it is 
today. As is the case with most sports 
programs, the soccer team went 
through some rather lean years on the 
road to its current glory. To put it 
bluntly, soccer almost didn’t survive 
its first few seasons. 

The program was born in 1937 as an 
intramural program. Contests were 
held between the Blue Jays and 
whatever local high school teams 
could be drummed up. There were no 
scores kept, but this fact really didn’t 
matter. Soccer was not a serious sport, 
just a way for Coach Ira Herr to give 
his basketball players a workout. 

In 1938, the school started an 
intercollegiate squad. In the very first 
game, Maryland State humbled the 
hapless Jays 10-0. The new program 
just didn’t have enough talent to 
compete, finishing the season 1-4-1. 
The 1939 season saw a slight improve- 
ment, as the Jays doubled their win 
total with a 2-3-1 campaign. The high 
points of that second season came in 


the Jays’ two 
victories over 
Blue Ridge and 
Cornwall High 
School. 

The forties 
were a time of 
turmoil, not only 
for soccer, but 
also for other 
sports on campus. 
With a lack of 
men, Herr 
concentrated on 
fielding basket- 
ball teams in the 
early forties. 
Soccer was all but 
forgotten. 

In 1947, Herr had enough players to 
resurrect the soccer program. The 
product was, to say the least, very 
rough. The team was composed of 
underclassmen, most of whom had no 
experience with the sport. Com- 
pounding the team’s troubles was the 
fact that there weren’t many oppo- 
nents in the area to play. The Jays 
finished the condensed season at 0-3. 
The sport made an impression on the 
school, but it was a bad one. The 1948 
Etonian reviewed the soccer season 
this way: “Most of the games were 


Realism Upsets Peace of Girls in Alpha 


Reprinted from the Etownian, 
November 5, 1938 

The ultra-realistic dramatization of 
H.G. Wells’ The War of the Worlds over 
the radio Sunday evening, October 30, 
succeeded in causing some panic in 
Alpha Hall. 

Ruth Hollinger, applying herself 
diligently to lessons in the calm 
atmosphere of music, suddenly 
became aware of awful things 
happening in the world. Soon she had 
collected a group of girls in her room. 
Some octopus-like monsters had come 
off Mars and were burning everything 
with their heat rays. Attempts were 
being made to bomb these animals, 
but one hero after another faded out 
in death. 

Some girls coming in from a well- 
spent evening in church were jolted 


The cover of H. G. Wells’ book 


There were eleven years between the first squad and the 
first picture in a yearbook. 


played under conditions that made 
players look like jesters and goalies 
appear jugglers.” 

From these humble, almost comical 
beginnings, a national soccer power 
evolved. By the mid-fifties, the team 
was winning more than they were 
losing, and soccer was becoming 
popular with Etown sports nuts. One 
National Championship and numer- 
ous post-season appearances later, the 
Elizabethtown soccer program’s lean 
years area distant memory. — dap 


out of their composure when accosted 
by this radio group. Miss Hollinger in 
a flow of words told the whole tale in 
which all would be dead by morning. 

Still only half believing, the group 
dashed over to Mrs. McCann‘s room 
where the same report was being told. 
Miss Shaeffer appeared with the 
assurance that it was probably a play, 
for other programs were going on. A 
turn of the dial brought a minister’s 
voice—yes, there were still sermons! 
Still, several dubiously raised window 
shades to look at the heavens. The sky 
was as beautiful as ever. So the girls 
sat down to listen again, this time 
with the idea of drama foremost. 

Now it sounded less real, more like 
a play. Sure enough, soon came that 
announcement, and with it calmness. 
Well, girls, most radio fans were 
mighty scared, too. 


The Thirties 


The Plucky Blue Jay Flies in to Stay 
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The early “Jayette”’ was more about 
inspiration than perspiration. 


Before the late 1930s, 
Elizabethtown College’s athletic teams 
were known as the Gray Ghosts or the 
Phantoms. Neither of these informal 
names had any particular significance 
or widespread support, and Coach Ira 
Herr suggested that a blue jay would 
better represent the College. With its 
blue body and gray and white breast, 
its scrappy nature and fighting spirit, 
the blue jay most fittingly 
characterized the essence of the men’s 
teams. 

In those early years the women’s 
teams, though, were addressed as the 
“Blue Birds” to signify their less active 
and less aggressive nature. 

In 1947 the blue jay was 
unanimously selected from a pool of 
suggestions offered by the student 
body as the official College mascot. 
Since the nation was just emerging 
from a world war and the the Church 
of the Brethren was a peace 
congregation, it was decided that any 
symbol having overtones of war or 
death would be inappropriate. 

Two years later, in 1949, to better 
incorporate the blue jay into the 
College culture, a freshman named 
Frederick C. Horbach was asked to 
draw the first illustration of the now- 
official College mascot. In an 
interview, Mr. Horbach explained that 
he had wanted to personify and 
distinguish the blue jay by giving it 


“collegiate” features. Consequently, he 
clothed the jay with a lettered-sweater 
that had long sleeves and a turtleneck 
collar. Long-legged pants and saddle 
shoes were also part of the jay’s attire. 
A distinguished tuff and pronounced 
tailpiece added an aura of pride and 
dignity. 

The sketch of the blue bird was 
quite different. Like her male 
counterpart, the blue bird was clothed 
with a lettered-sweater and saddle 
shoes. Unlike the jay, however, she 
donned a skirt when she was off the 
court. The blue bird was also given 
longer eye lashes and hair instead of a 
tuff. Illustrations of the blue bird 
appear to depict certain qualities that 
the College wanted to instill in the 
female students: demureness and self- 
possession both on and off the field. 

Over the last several decades, the 
mascot of the College has gone 
through a great deal of evolution both 
pictorially and politically. The Blue Jay 
has packed away its lettered-sweater 
and worn out its saddle shoes. The 
modernized Jay has gone to the 
barber, as well as the gym. Sporting a 
lower tuff and broader chest, the Blue 
Jay appears more aggressive and 
intimidating. Today’s Jay even takes 
on a boxing stance with tightly curled 
fists and a streamlined, stiff beak. It 
appears that the stronger Blue Jay is a 
sign of the times at Elizabethtown as 
the College faces fiercer competition 
both academically and athletically. 

The changing names of the 
College’s women’s teams have also 
reflected the changing times. During a 
span of four and one-half decades, the 
female teams were known as the Blue 
Birds (1949-59), the Blue Jayettes 
(1960), the Jay Gals (1961-early 80s), 
and the Lady Jays (early 80s-present). 

Currently the College 
administration is trying to downplay 
any gender distinctions in reference to 
the mascot (Blue Jay vs. Lady Jays). 
Bruce G. Holran, Director of College 
Relations, has suggested that such an 
“artificial distinction” should be 
avoided. Associate Professor of 
Physical Education Yvonne E. 
Kauffman, who has coached women’s 


The Blue Jay in his formative years 


basketball women’s tennis, and field 
hockey with great success, says she 
does not mind the distinction inherent 
in the name Lady Jays. She did 
comment, however, on her dislike for 
earlier terms such as Jayettes or Jay 
Gals because such labels “lack 
professionalism and maturity.” 
Whatever its gender, the Blue Jay’s 
spirit and competitive drive has been 
and still is a pervasive force at the 
College. There are references to this 
symbolic creature throughout the 
campus from the actual blue jays that 
nest in campus trees to the Blue Jay 
Body Shop and the Jay’s Nest. Two 
other, more prominent, dedications 
can be found in the Thompson 
Gymnasium. The first, a mural 
painted by former art instructor Karen 
Wenger, was a gift given by the Class 
of 1980. Wenger was commissioned 
$250 to paint this mural during the 
summer of 1980. The second, also a 
senior class gift, is a bronze sculpture 
of a blue jay in flight. Provided by the 
Class of 1986 for $1,925, this 
commanding sculpture sits at the 
main entrance of the gym and makes 
the spirit and the tradition of the Blue 
Jay known and forever present. 
Regardless of variations in name 
or appearance through the years, the 
Blue Jay in all its plumage and pride 
has become a distinguishing symbol 
of Elizabethtown College. = —mcu 
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Tighter Belts 


Sixteen and two thirds percent. This number is 
significant to any professor who taught at 
Elizabethtown in the 1930s. It’s the percentage of their 
pay they voluntarily had cut each year, just to keep 


Elizabethtown College in business. 


Just like the rest of the country, Elizabethtown 
College suffered financially during the Great Depres- 
sion, partially because of the Depression’s direct 
effects, and partially because of the College’s lack of 
official accreditation. Times were tough enough that 
instructors volunteered that large percentage of their 
salaries—and the College treasurer chased a student 
from Alpha Hall through the campus grounds because 


he hadn’t paid his tuition bill. 


With the Depression ending and an official accredi- 
tation that could bring larger sums of tuition to the 
College, financial difficulties were gradually over- 
come. In the late 1930s Juniata College approached 
the Board of Trustees about purchasing the campus, 
but Board members would consider no such thing. If 


they had less faith in the institution’s ability to pull 
through, we may not have an Elizabethtown College 


today. 


—clb 


Clothes, I'm going to . 
breakfast. If you wanna 
go along, hang on! 


Another of life’s truths emerges in the 1938 Etonian. 


Wilbur Weaver, 
Class of ‘37 


“We always think college because 
there it is,” says Wilbur Weaver °37, with 
a sweep of his hand out the front window 
of his house on College Avenue. Right 
across from the Weaver residence is Lake 
Placida, which hasn’t been on campus 
much longer than Weaver has. Called 


Bud’s junior Etonian photograph 
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“Bud” by his friends—and that makes for 
a lot of people—Weaver was born in 
Elizabethtown, went to grammar school 
there, went to college there, worked at the 
College, taught at the College, has served 
on the borough’s school board, chamber 
of commerce, and... . The list goes on, 
and quite a way. 

Bud always worked hard, and he found 
out that the secret was to like it. Being 
used to farm work from an early age at a 
time when machineless farm work was 
even more rigorous than it is today, he 
didn’t mind the labor, but in his teens 
thought that maybe that was all there 
would ever be for him. President 
Schlosser changed that, by asking Bud if 
he hadn’t planned on going to college. 
Money was a small obstacle, but the 
President said not to worry. There was a 
place at Etown for students who liked to 
work, because there was always plenty to 
do. 

This was a time when the College grew 
much of its own produce. Bud’s wife, 
Leona, remembers that they grew 
potatoes, lettuce and other vegetables, and 
made their own applesauce from the apple 


orchard. The orchard was later cut down 
to make room for Myer Residence Hall, 
which is ironically the site of today’s 
student dining hall. 

But Bud was cut out for it. He did the 
various jobs asked of him and didn’t fall 
behind in his studies either, waking up 
every morning “ready to whip my weight 
in wildcats.” He graduated in 1937 with a 
degree in business education. He went to 
Reading to teach high school there for ten 
years before coming back to his alma 
mater and working with the bookstore. 

From there it’s a blur of titles and duties 
that made Bud one of the best-known 
people on campus. He managed the 
College store in the back of Rider 
Memorial Hall, and then when it moved to 
the barracks. He served as secretary for 
the administrative committee for several 
years and various other committees, all 
while teaching part-time. Always part of 
the College he loves so much, Bud 
exemplifies the can-do spirit that got 
America through the Depression proudly 
and ably. 

— mda 


The Thirties 


Pacifists and Patriots in the Pre-War Years 


World War II didn’t just start in 
1941. Its first shots were really the 
economic crises and nationalistic 
aggressions of the mid-thirties, and by 
1935 America was feeling the first 
twinges of angst about her own role in 
a conflict that seemed inevitable. 
While some American colleges were 
notorious for choosing pacifism 
because of ideology, the 
Elizabethtown student body was 
assumed to be nonviolent 
from the start because of 
its parent Church of the 
Brethren. Not every 
student, however, wanted 
to be part of an assump- 
tion: “We dismiss war and 
peace propaganda because 


by mob rule which I hold to be 
barbaric and worthy of abandonment, 
but which can only be outlawed by 
individual rejection.” Kuhns was 
answered by his peer, Guy 
Hoffmaster: “In times of poverty we 
ask our country for food; in times of 
depression we ask our country for 
work; therefore, should it not be our 
duty to support our country in a time 
of crisis?” 


Peace Ballot 


great war? Yes....-. No...+-+ 


belief, cut out, and deposit in box provided 
‘or ballots in Alpha Hall before Saturday, February 16. 
eve that the United States could stay out of 


_of the United States were invaded would 
r arms in defense of your country? Yes...... 


Such bright words of optimism were 
met with increasingly grim headlines 
as the decade wound down. 

Jump to 1938. Hitler and his Nazis 
have reached into Eastern Europe, 
Mussolini is hailed in Italy, and 
Japanese flags fly over Manchuria. As 
the curtain is preparing to go up on 
World War II, the stage reaches all the 
way to Elizabethtown, Pennsylvania. 
Throughout the school year of ‘38-’39, 
students were joining 
peace organizations and 
attending conferences. At 
least two speakers 
lectured on events inside 
Germany, one who spoke 
on the Jewish-German 
enmity. The other, F. 


that question is predeter- tn oe fac cha Undead Bands (4 the invasion Wilhelm Sollman, had 
mined for us. What of the borders of another country? Yes..... No.... | beenexiled by the Nazis 
lethargy!” ran an editorial you believe that a national policy of “an American | and was teaching in the 
piece in the Etownian. = na tarde g Odie ue word gaat United States. When he 


came to the Etown campus 
in March, he surprised the 


Just because the 
students wanted to make 


war? Yes...... No...... 
you advocate government control of armaments and 
munition industries?..Yes...... 


their own decision didn’t 
mean they came to 
conclusions all that 
different than those of 


In alignment with our historic procedure in drafting man- 
power in time of war would you advocate the principle 
of universal conscription of all resources of capital and 
labor in order to control all profits in time of war? 


students by telling them 
that the German people 
had both given up on 
democracy and believed 


“Yea... No...:.. 
their Church. Forty Should the United States enter the League of Nations? in force to meet their 
students responded to the _ Yes...-.. No...... 2 needs. 
Do you favor compr military training) in state col~ Sollman’s message 


poll at right, as it was 
placed on the front page of 
theEtownian on February 
13, 1935. The results were 
called “contradictory” 
because there was overwhelming 
support for universal conscription and 
government control of munitions, yet 
virtually no one was in favor of 
compulsory training or offensive 
warfare. 

When two senior history majors 
were solicited to write their different 
views about armed resistance, their 
arguments both came from well- 
intentioned souls, but clearly showed 
the uncertainty of the students. Jacob 
Kuhns wrote, “It is counter to the 
Christian’s code of ethics to which I 
have subscribed. . . . War is stimulated 


A facsimile of the actual ballot 


These tentative volleys in the Peace 
War were just the first steps of a 
student body that was still unaware of 
the true nature of Europe’s menaces. 
Here is another editorial piece from 
that late winter season: “We must so 
educate the world that there will be no 
occasion for a choice between resis- 
tance and non-resistance. It is widely 
recognized that one root of all wars is 
the commercial motive which is a sort 
of legalized selfish motive. . . . [T]he 
surest way to cure war is to promote 
brotherhood in each human heart.” 


gave greater weight to the 
voices of those students— 
still few in number—who 
had begun to seriously 
examine war as America’s 
responsibility to the free world, even 
though a responsibility that was 
sourly distasteful—on this last point 
all were agreed. “War is like Hades. 
The rich man didn’t want to go there 
but under the circumstances he had 
to.” This statement of Robert Adams 
showed him to be of the same mind as 
his classmate Ammon Wenger: “As a 
Christian I feel it my duty to aid in 
alleviating suffering which is the effect 
of disorganized society.” 

And so the Elizabethtown graduat- 
ing class of 1939 was the last class not 
only of a decade, but also of a world 
not completely at peace, if not 


completely at war. — mda 
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The 
Forties 


Tune your radio to the local new 
music station, or your television to 
MTV. Then close your eyes and let the 
recent swing music revival take you 
back to the 1940s—more specifically, 
to the Elizabethtown College campus 
in the 1940s. 

This was an eventful decade in 
College history. The Dean’s List was 
established “in an effort to supply a 
greater stimulus for study” (Etownian, 
Nov. 26, 1940). The College received 
its Middle States Accreditation in 
1948, placing the school among the 
top undergraduate institutions in the 
United States. R.W. Schlosser 
resigned from his presidential duties, 
and A. C. Baugher accepted the 
position. 

Campus curfews were enforced, as 


On December 7, 1941, Japan attacked Pearl Harbor, the event which brought 


the United States into World War II. 


Some of the marines who survived the assault on Iwo Jima 
raise the American flag in celebration of victory. This 
photo was later depicted in a monument to honor these and 
other soldiers who gave their lives at Iwo Jima. 
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were quiet hours (totaling 19 hours 
each weekday in women’s areas, 17 in 
men’s). Female students needed the 
Dean’s permission to be in the 
company of a male on campus after 
7:30 p.m. 

This decade also brought to Etown 
the turmoil of World War. Air raid 
instructions appeared in theEtownian. 
The College watched its first boys 
leave for service and wished well the 
men, and women, that followed. As 
the total number of male students fell 
to single digits, Elizabethtown bowed 
its head for the students who would 
not be returning home at war’s end. 

The 1940s represented a time of 
turning toward the future for Etown. 
The strict control of the church was 
declining, and, at war’s end, classes 
grew larger each year. As the first 
half-century of Elizabethtown College 
closed, the school pushed forcefully 
into the next, gradually relaxing its 
social codes and preparing for the 
upcoming era of McCarthyism and 
rock-and-roll. 


—clb 


during World War II. 


A demand for drive-in theaters, like 
the one below, exploded in the 1940s, 
causing many to appear in towns and 
cities across the United States during 
the decade. 


Making history, women entered the world of professional baseball Joe DiMaggio, one of the greatest 


The Forties 


outfielders in baseball history, played for 
the New York Yankees from 1936 until 
1951. In 1941, he hit safely in 56 straight ss 
games to set a major league record. 


Humphrey Bogart, right, was 
featured in the classic film 
Casablanca, released in 1940. 
Bette Davis, far right, starred 
in films such as The Letter, 
and Now, Voyager. 


The popularity of 
Walt Disney’s 
films skyrocketed 
in the 1940s. 
Pinnochio, one 
of Disney’s first 
full-length 
feature films, hit 
theaters in 1940, 
the same year 
that movie 
audiences 
enjoyed 
Fantasia. 


ee 
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Support from Home 


Elizabethtown College Remembers its Students at War 


“This very moment I am sitting on 
deck and all I can see N. S. E. or W. is 
water.” Thus wrote Burnell K. Rebert, 
‘47, from “somewhere in the South 
Pacific” in late November of 1943. His 
sentiment, that of being far from 
home in strange places, was shared 
by almost sixty of his fellow 
Elizabethtown students and recent 
alumni, as they looked out from their 
respective tent flaps, foxholes and 


Edwin Boll, Class of ‘47 


“I know it’s been a long time I 
last wrote to you. However, 
conditions for writing are not 
always so good, so I’m often left 
behind in my writing. ... I was 
out with several English girls 
while I was in England; I think 
they're pretty nice, but not as 
nice as American girls. ... What 
was the general reaction, back in 
the States, of the counter- 
offensive by the Germans?” 


—January 11, 1945 
Somewhere in Belgium 


barracks windows onto whatever 
landscape God and World War II had 
conjured for them. 

Most of the Etown boys who had 
answered their country’s call were 
scattered about the States at Army 
forts and Navy bases for basic and 
specific training (85th Bombardment 
Squad, Fresno; Annapolis Naval 
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Academy; Fort Belvoir, Virginia; the 
list goes on). Some wore Coast Guard 
uniforms or mechanic’s coveralls, and 
at least one was a Marine. Most, 
however, were training to be 
footsoldiers waiting to be sent with 
their units across the Atlantic to 
Europe. Britain was the most common 
staging ground for arriving American 
troops, until there was enough French 
beach available in the second half of 
1944. Then it was off to France, like 
Kenneth Shaffer ‘42 or Belgium with 
PFC Edwin Bell, or perhaps even Italy 
to follow Private Beverly Noll. 
Wherever the boys went, however, 
their thoughts were always of home, 
and home often meant Elizabethtown. 
A. C. Baugher, who was Dean when 
the conflict began and President when 
it was over, received dozens upon 
dozens of letters, postcards and V- 
Mails (no, not voice mails, but Victory 
Mails). To his great credit, he took the 
time and love to respond to each one 
with a personal touch. He wrote of 
the College’s new achievements, of 
the women who had suddenly 
outnumbered the remaining men on 
campus, and of the individuals from 
faculty and staff who had made 
Etown such a home to the soldiers. 
The October 12, 1943, edition of the 
Etownian ran a letter from President 
Baugher, because so many of the boys 
abroad were getting their own copy. 
Most of all, the president wanted 
the boys to know that everyone was 
constantly praying and hoping for an 
end to the fighting and the return of 
America’s soldiers. “Last Sunday in 
church I requested our members to 
write to our boys in camp. I told them 
that I would do my part. How many 
have written to you I do not know, but 
Iam herewith fulfilling my 
obligations. It would be a real 
privilege to have all of you walk into 
the church some Sunday morning and 
we could have a service dedicated to 


“uw 


you. 

The president also encouraged his 
remaining students to keep their own 
correspondence with the scattered 
soldiers. Etownians found their way to 
Europe and the South Pacific, into 


Beverly E. Noll, Class of ‘38 


“Yes, Iam in a very interesting place: 
out of danger but close enough to the 
front that even the weather is a 
military secret. I've learned so much 
about airplanes over here that I think I 
shall take up aviation after the war.” 


—March 28, 1944 
Somewhere in Italy 


hands where they were much 
appreciated. “It’s grand to be 
informed of the activities of one’s 
alma mater and as one reads, to recall 
how he shared and enjoyed similar 
events some few years ago. . . .The 
Etownian is an excellent medium on 
keeping informed as to the activities 
and whereabouts of his classmates 
and schoolmates.” This came from a 
France-defending Kenneth Shaffer in 
January of 1945, just as the German 
war machine was being ground to a 


halt by Allied firepower. 

On the homefront, a notable change 
had occurred in the students, from 
1940 when the war was entirely 
European, and 1945 when flesh-and- 
blood Etown students were risking 
and losing their lives. “Compulsory 
military training was either to wrack 
irreparable havoc with [college 


Kenneth Shaffer, Class of ‘42 


“May I express my gratefulness and 
appreciation to you and Etown for the 
Etownian which has been reaching 
me regularly! It’s grand to be 
informed of the activities of one’s alma 
mater and as one reads, to recall how 
he shared and enjoyed similar events 
some few years ago... . The 
Etownian is an excellent medium on 


keeping informed as to the activities 
and whereabouts of his classmates and 
schoolmates. . . .Some of my 
experiences in France have been very 
interesting and others pretty rough 
but all remains well and I hope it 
continues so as every day brings us 
much nearer the Peace.” 


—January 24, 1945 
Somewhere in France 


students’] professional entry or 
hamstring their return to said 
profession,” ran an Etownian editorial 
after FDR had signed the conscription 
bill. So went the resentment and 
resistance, but one year later in 
February of 1942 a bold headline 


appeared on page one: “ELIZABETHTOWN 
CoLtece’s Part IN DEFENSE—The 
accusation has come to our ears that 
the college is not doing its part in 
defense. That they are only supporting 
pacifist activity. This is a false 
accusation as the following list will 
assert.” Underneath were twenty-five 
names of men in the armed forces, 
Blue Jays every one. 

Another announcement read, 
“Remember our old campus friends 
who are now in government service? 
Oh yes! you say; but how do you 
remember them? A plan has been 
worked out by which each student 
will have an opportunity to contribute 
to the happiness of former students 
now in the service. Posted on the 
bulletin board in Alpha Hall is a list of 
these men with their addresses which 
are as nearly correct as possible.” 
Coach Ira Herr and Harold Bomberger 
‘42 helped organize and update this 
system so that each serviceman would 
be contacted regularly by several of 
his classmates. 

“People read about boys leaving for 
the various army camps, but we do 
not realize what an emptiness it is 
until we have to bid farewell to those 
at hand. Boys with whom we have 
gone to class and tormented the 
faculty with our pranks, questions and 
excess verbiage. We did have fun 
together, didn’t we?” Though put into 
words by June Miller ‘44, this was the 
sentiment felt by everyone in the 
Elizabethtown community when 
another group of students departed to 
serve their country. 

In the end, it was fortunate that 
those students upheld their duty, 
because they gave their alma mater 
reason to be proud. Although there is 
not enough space here to recount all 
the acts of honor and heroism overseas 
and under fire experienced by 
Elizabethtown students, it should 
suffice to say that the College received 
eleven “gold stars,” one star for each 
of her own who died in the line of 
duty. And for those who knew the 
fallen, there are still the words of 
Marilyn Miller ‘45: “Each boy who 


The Forties 


Oscar Wise, Class of ‘40 


“Pharmacist’s Mate First Class 
Wise .. . constantly exposed 
himself during enemty artillery 
barrages to treat his comrades. 
The doctor under whom he served 
was killed on the second day of the 
invasion and for the eight 
succeeding days, Wise acted as 
battalion surgeon. He was in full 
charge of treating, diagnosing, and 
evacuating the men of a veteran 
Marine Sherman tank outfit. 

When the sick bay Wise set up 
was hit by an artillery shell, he 
first treated the wounded— 
although the barrage continued— 
and then scavenged along the 
littered beach to find more medical 
supplies with which to set up 
another evacuation point. 

Wise showed his battle wisdom 
in the way he held morning sick 
call. He realized it was dangerous 
to let the men congregate around 
the sick bay, so instead he went to 
them, scampering from foxhole to 
foxhole, ‘giving out atabrine, 
vitamin tablets, salt tablets, and 
painting worm burns,’ Wise said.” 


—The Etownian 
February 1, 1945 


dies on the field of battle dies with a 
vision in his heart—a vision of a world 
in which people know only peace. . . . 
They have entrusted this ideal to us. 
Are we going to let them die in vain?” 


—mda 
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This tribute appeared in the 1942 Etonian. 
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The Forties 


fllumni and Former Students 


in the Service 


George Althouse 
Robert R. Anderson 


A, W. Angstadt 
David L. Brandt 
Albert Baura 
Ralph F, Corley 
Ross Coulson 
William C. Day 
*Stanley Disney 
Landis Eby 
Richard Eckroth 
*John Espenshade 
Robert H: Forney 
Dale Frey 

Tom Garber 
Henry Garber 
John Gerber 
‘Curtis Gerhart 
Samuel Geyer 
john D. Ginter 
Garth Gochenaur 
Kenneth Grosh 
Floyd H. Gutshail 
Harry Hamme 
Abram L, Heisey 
Cari Herr 

Roacoe Hinkle 
Clayton Hollinger 
Ernest King 
Russel Kiscaden 
William J. Krodel 
Paul Leicht 

H. M. Leister 
Kenneth Leister 


*Killed In action 


kw * 
James Linton Charles ©. Boog 
Emmert McDanne] Herber: Lefever 
Lewis Manbeck Merle Black 
Lester Manbeck George Caba 
Henry L. Metzler Ned Easton 
Leroy Metzler Donald Fink 
William Morgan William Pollock 
Jay Musser LeRoy Reinhold 
Ralph Parrett Book Roth 
David Raffensperger Ben Hess 
Wilbur Raffensperger Harry Horning 
Roy Rudisill Henry Giade 
Austin Ruth Oliver Foss 
John Orth Stuart Goodwin 
Luke Sauder Michael Costik 
John M. Rios Helen Rebert 
Woodrow Schlosser Anna Snyder 
Reu Seagrist Esther Shop * 
Kenneth Sheatfer Kenneth Hetrick 
Wiliam Sheafer Paul Lentz 
Eugene R. Shirk W. 1. C. Knight 
John H. Speidel Eber Dourte 
Emory Stauffer Paul Frey 
Lester Dean Taylor Jacob Hershman 
Ralph G. Thome Paul Shenk 
Lee Weaver Garland Hoover 
Charles Wilson Lloyd Hoover 
Oscar Wise Burnell Rebert 
Samuel Zarfoss Wilmer Fridinger 
Robert Acker Emmert Herr 
Foster Grosh Paul Herr 
Ray Cobaugh David Schiosser 
Lowell Reidenbaugh Mildred Brubaker 
Robert Kingsbury Asthur Kulp 


As of Jan. 1, 1944 


This tribute appeared in the 1944 Etonian. 


David Young 
Ellwood. Grimm 
Edwin Boll 
Ralph Shank 
Wayne Schreiber 
Eugene Hess 
Harold Arndt 
Myron Horst 
Robert Hoffman 
Harry Rohrer 
William White 
Ben Muaser 

Dale F. Danner 
William E. Triest 
David Martin Shue 
Nancy Wirt 
Carroli Spence 
Beverly Noll 
Willard Stauffer 
Robert Madeira 
Ben. Stoner 
Galen Jones 
John N. Buch 
Betty Mumma 
Jane Withers 
William Barnhart 
William Mundorf 
James Neuhouser 
William H. Rossel! 
Nelson Stauffer 
Waldo Eshleman 
Harry Smith 

Ira Herr 
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Coach Ira R. Herr 


The “Grand Old 
Man” of 
Elizabethtown 
Athletics 


All soccer and baseball players 
take to the Ira R. Herr Memorial 
Fields when facing opponents. 
These lush pastures have been tread 
upon by many mighty Blue Jays. 

Elizabethtown sports teams 
have achieved national recognition, 


including a National 
Championship in soccer, won on 
the very field named in Herr’s 
honor. 

Yet one must remember the man 
that started it all, the “Grand Old 
Man,” Ira R. Herr. Herr came to 
the college in 1928 and led the Blue 
and Gray out of the obscurity of 
intramurals and into intercollegiate 
history. In his 33 years with the 
school, Herr coached just about 
every sport, including cross 
country. Women and men, Herr 
coached them all. 

Herr’s style of coaching was 
described as “low key” and “non- 
emotional,” but it achieved results. 
He began a soccer program which 
won its 600th match in 1998, the 
quickest 600 wins of any soccer 
program in Divisions ], II or III. 
Amazingly, Coach Herr only 
started the soccer team because he 
thought it would get his boys in shape 
for basketball season. Herr also led his 
teams to countless Middle Atlantic 
Conference Championships in every 
sport. He took a small, unknown 
institution and turned it in to one of 
the most respected in all of Division 
Ill. 

So how did Herr produce such 
excellent men’s teams? Coach Herr 
would scour the countryside looking 
for local boys. A quick fitness test, 
which usually consisted of watching 
the lads work on their farm, and they 
were in. Herr would sign the boys up 


Coach Ira R. Herr and the 1949 Elizabethtown College Basketball Team 


for a class or two, and that would 
ensure their eligibility. Try that with 
the NCAA these days! 

Collegiate athletics have changed 
greatly since those days; Herr coached 
basketball in the days when they had a 
jump ball—after every basket! 

Herr is also famous for starting one 
of Etown’s oldest and richest sporting 
traditions. In his days as soccer coach, 
Herr had a great rivalry with 
neighboring Franklin and Marshall 
and its coach, Arthur Smith. To fuel 
this feud, Herr and Smith had one of 
Herr’s soccer cleats bronzed and 
mounted as a trophy. The Smith Herr 
trophy, or “Das Boot,” is still awarded 
to the winner of the annual match 
between these two teams. 

After leaving Elizabethtown 
College, Herr coached baseball at the 
Masonic Homes for Boys in 
Elizabethtown. He also received the 
American Association of College 
Baseball Coaches Award that year for a 
quarter century of coaching. 

Herr will always be remembered 
for his contribution and love for 
Elizabethtown athletics. And to 
ensure this, the College named two 
athletic fields and its Athletic Hall of 
Fame in his honor. So if you're lucky 
enough to step out onto an Ira R. Herr 
field, think of the “Grand Old Man” 
who once did too. —bam 


Elizabethtown 
College Sports 
Prosper During 
and After War 


While the war raged on 
throughout the world, the campus of 
Elizabethtown College tried to move 
forward with little change. Even with 
a shortage of men, the school was able 
to produce exciting sports teams that 
were always competitive. The war 
benefited women’s teams, who 
received more attention due to the 

depletion of the 
men’s ranks. 
One 
constant of the 
forties was 
coach Ira Herr, 
who, even 
during the war 
years, explains 
the 1944 
Etonian, “was 
able to whip 
together a 
team.” 
After the 
war, veterans 
started to fill the 


Basketball standout °™P'Y Toster 
spots of the 


Frankie Keath athletic teams. 


The 1947 season saw a resurgence in 
soccer, which had been dropped 
during the war. The school also 
recruited more top athletes from the 
high school ranks, including 
basketball star Frankie Keath, who set 
a state scoring record with 515 points 
in 1948. 

While the forties was a period of 
strife, the men’s and women’s sports 
squads brought some cheer to the 
campus. The school continued to 
stress the importance of athletics, with 
the 1948 Etonian putting it best: 
“Intercollegiate and intramural 
sports—basketball, baseball, tennis, 
and soccer_provide not only fun and 
recreation but also insure physical 
fitness and opportunities for 
teamwork for all who participate.” 
—dap 


The Forties 


“Pranksters Drain Lake Placida, 
Destroy Neighboring Farm” 


This could have been an actual 
newspaper headline the morning after 
the residents of Fairview Apartments, 
now Wenger Hall, sneaked past 
faculty living on the first floor and 
made their way to Lake Placida, 
where one student donning scuba 
gear dove into the lake and pulled the 
plug that kept the water contained. 
Havoc almost immediately ensued as 
lake water flooded the neighboring 
farm (today the Brown Parking Lot). 
More than 1,000 chickens on this farm 
died in this not-so-natural disaster, 
and hundreds of dollars in crops were 
destroyed. 

This particular farm suffered again 
at the hands of the Fairview boys, as 
they again terrorized the chickens not 
long after the lake incident. In an 
attempt to poke fun at a professor 
who habitually made clucking noises, 
the Fairview boys released several 
kidnapped chickens into the library 
when he was working. The boys ran, 
not staying to see their target chasing 
the chickens through the Rider Hall 
library. 

Those Fairview boys consistently 
upheld their reputation as pranksters, 
often striking where they were least 
expected to strike—like in their own 
home. The calling system in their 
building was a copper tube that 
extended the length of the building; 
visitors would signal by blowing into 
the end. The sound would echo to all 
rooms, and a resident would respond 


by blowing back. It was then up to 
the visitor to tell the resident who he 
was coming to see. Third-floor boys 
would use the tube to signal from the 
top floor, and, when a faculty resident 
responded from the first floor, he 
would be doused with a bucketful of 
water that immediately was poured 
down the tube. This means of 
building-wide communication was 
not long-lasting. 

Though their reputation was solid, 
the Fairview residents were not the 
only mischievous students on campus. 
Almost every student on campus in 
the 1940s could be rightfully fingered 
for freshman hazing, which typically 
amounted to moving upperclassmen’s 
luggage on move-in days, and forcing 
frosh to wear name tags for the first 
several weeks of the fall semesters. 
One particular student who stood up 
against the cruelties to freshmen 
found himself kidnapped from his 
bed, blindfolded, stripped, put into a 
car, and dropped off in Hershey—the 
seniors’ way of saying “Obey!” 
(Though the story of his kidnapping 
spread like wildfire, it is less known 
how the poor frosh found his way 
back to Elizabethtown.) 

They couldn’t smoke, drink, or 
even date on campus without 
restrictions, but it absolutely can’t be 
denied that Elizabethtown students 
found sufficient means of 
entertainment. 

-clb 


This photo of a 
college 
typewriting 
course appeared 


in the 1942 
Etonian, when 
typing was a 
regular course 
offering. 
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Army Barracks 
Donated to 
Increase Campus 
Space 


In the late 1940s, the College 
continued expanding due to students 
returning from war, until Alpha, 
Rider, and Fairview Halls were 
incapable of housing needed 
classrooms, offices, and sports- 
dedicated areas for athletic programs 
in demand. Without the extensive 
funds needed for construction of new 
buildings, Elizabethtown College was 
forced to examine alternative methods 
of creating new space. 

The Lanham Act of 1945 provided 
the College with just that. Under the 
act’s provisions, the Federal 
Government donated to the College 
army barracks formerly used to house 
veterans. Named North, South, and 
Center Halls, they connected to form a 
“U” shape and stood between present- 
day Brinser Residence Hall and 
Baugher Student Center. The barracks 
were used as dormitories until the 
campus was renovated in 1960, when 
the living areas were omitted and the 


North, South, and Center Halls, as they appeared just after their arrival. 


halls were revamped to include a 
wrestling room, post office, the Jay’s 
Nest, classrooms, and offices. 
Following further remodeling a 
decade later, the barracks also housed 
the school’s infirmary. 

Under Title II of the Serviceman’s 
Readjustment Act, the College again 
was able to benefit from a donation 
of barracks to increase campus space. 
The Business Education department 
filled all empty space within the 
building, which was placed next to 
Myer Hall. 

When the Business Education 
Department moved to Nicarry Hall 


after its dedication in 1973, 
Preservation Hall for Women took 
over the abandoned barracks. 
Preservation allowed fifteen female 
students to live in single rooms in a 
quieter study environment, until a 
termite infestation forced Plant 
Operations to destroy the building in 
1997. From their arrival in the 1940s 
until the destruction of Preservation, 
the barracks greatly benefited the 
campus by providing much-needed 
space when new buildings were 
unaffordable. 

—clb 


Elizabethtown Reaches Academic Excellence Milestone 


After Elizabethtown College 
became standardized in 1921, Middle 
States accreditation became Etown’s 
second milestone in the quest for 
academic excellence. 

Etown first expressed interest in 
accreditation in 1944. President 
Baugher explained, “While attending 
the Annual Meeting of the Middle 
States Association in November 1944, 
I had a conference with the Secretary 
of the Association, Dr. Karl Miller of 
the University of Pennsylvania. After 
he learned what we had done to 
improve the financial standing of the 
College and the extent to which the 
Faculty had been strengthened, he 
suggested that we file an application 
for accreditation.” 
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The College followed Miller’s 
suggestion and applied for 
accreditation in June 1945. Etown’s 
first try at accreditation was neither a 
total success nor a failure. Baugher 
said, “In October, 1945, Dr. Roy 
DeFerrai of Catholic University, 
Washington, D. C., a member of the 
Commission, visited the College and 
apparently found so much wanting 
that the Commission in its November 
meeting voted to table our 
application.” The College 
immediately began to rectify its 
shortcomings with the help of 
President Levering Tyson of 
Muhlenburg College, an advisor 
appointed by the Commission. 


After a three-year wait, Etown’s 
application for accreditation came 
before the board again. This time, 
however, visiting committee members 
from Temple University, Wagner 
College, Dickinson College, Grove City 
College, and Columbia University 
made a thorough inspection of all 
aspects of the College and submitted a 
report supporting the College’s 
acceptance. 

On May 5, 1948, Elizabethtown 
College was accorded full academic 
accreditation, placing the college in 
good standing among the top 
undergraduate institutions in the 


United States. —jel 


The Forties 
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College history, as depicted in the 1949 Etonian. 
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Moviegoers enjoy new 3-D technology. 


The 
Fifties 


j 


Ag TEEE 
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Vieseers gawk through Polaroid glasses at a 2-2) movie 


The 1950s marked a new era of 
prosperity for the United States, 
with the horrors of World War II 
and the Depression beginning to 
fade. The booming middle class was 
enjoying economic success never 
before dreamed of by the common 
person. War hero 
Dwight Eisenhower 
promised to usher in 
a new age as 
President. Everyone 
liked Ike, even his 
Democratic 
opponent Adlai 
Stevenson. 

In 1955, Dr. 
Martin Luther King, 
Jr., struck the first of 
his many blows in 
the battle for civil 
rights. The Alabama 
bus boycott was 
only the first step as 
King called for 
further action, 
saying, “If 1am 
stopped, this 
movement will not 
stop, because God is 
with the 
movement.” 


Jonas Salk discovered a cure for 
polio, a crippling disease that 
attacked thousands of children 
every year. This discovery ushered 
in a new era of medical wonders. 

Elvis, Marilyn, Willie Mays. All 
were figures of entertainment in a 
country that once again had the 
time and money to enjoy 
themselves. Rock and roll burst 
onto the scene, bringing a 
revolution in American music which 
thrilled teenagers and terrified 
suburban parents. 

The 50s was not all barbecues 
and hula hoops, though. America 
found itself involved in wars on two 
fronts, the Cold War with Soviet 
Communism, and the Korean War, a 
United Nations police action to 
contain the spread of Communism 
in southeast Asia. Ethel and Julius 
Rosenberg were convicted and 
executed for treason after years of 
spying for Russia. Almost 
simultaneously, Senator Joseph 
McCarthy convened his House 
Committee on Un-American 
Activities. Referred to as HUAC, or 
simply “The Committee,” McCarthy 
and his Communist-hunting 
colleagues blacklisted everyone 
from gas station workers to 
Hollywood directors. Some of these 
suspected Communists could not 
find work; others were wrongly 
imprisoned. Many likened 
McCarthyism to the Salem witch 
hunts. Communism was viewed as 
inherently evil, and McCarthy saw 
it as his duty to destroy that evil. 

The 50s were a wild decade, to be 
sure, paving the way for the even 
wilder 60s. The foundation of life 
for all Americans in the latter half of 
the 20th century had been built. 

The foundation was also laid for 
Elizabethtown College’s second half 
century. More sports, more 
students, and more buildings would 
mark the beginning of the College’s 
era of growth. 

—cd 


Jonas Salk in the lab, perfecting a polio vaccine 


The Fifties 


“The King” hit it big in the 50s. Marilyn Monroe was THE sex 
symbol of the 1950s. 


Gregory Peck and Audrey Hepburn star in Roman 
Holiday. 


RE-ELECT 


College students go for the world 
record, 


Etown students vote in a mock election in 1957. 
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Baugher’s New Era for 


Elizabethtown 


For over forty years, Dr. A.C. 
Baugher was an integral member of 
the College community. As a student, 
professor, dean of the College, and 
president, Baugher helped bring 
change and growth to Elizabethtown 
as the College approached its 50th 
anniversary. 

In response to strong 
encouragement from the Trustees, 
Baugher agreed to accept the position 
of president so long as he would be 
supported in his efforts to gain 
accreditation for the College, increase 
the endowment, improve the library, 
and strengthen recruiting efforts for 
both faculty and students. With full 
assurance of Trustee support for these 
ambitious goals, Baugher began his 
twenty-year tenure as president in 
1941. 

The single most important aspect of 


Baugher’s administration was the 
College’s accreditation. On May 5, 
1948, Elizabethtown College was 
granted full accreditation by the 
Middle Atlantic States Association. 
Approval by the American Council of 
Education and the New York State 
Department of Education quickly 
followed. In 1958, Middle States 
renewed the accreditation, based on 
the growing strength of the College’s 
academic programs. 

The College also enjoyed physical 
growth during the 40s and 50s. In 
addition to an expanding student 
body, Baugher directed the 
fundraising and construction of Zug 
Memorial Library, the West Wing of 
Gibble Science Hall (now Steinman 
Center), as well as Myer, Royer, and 
Ober residence halls. 

When Dr. Baugher retired in 1961, 


A.C. Baugher, President, 1941-1961 
the College honored him with the title 
of President Emeritus and named the 
campus’s first student union building 
after him. Under his leadership 
Elizabethtown began the process of 
transformation from a small parochial 
school into the nationally-recognized 
college that it is today. —cd 


Teaching with 


With the accreditation of the 
College and an increase in student 
population, the time for 
Elizabethtown to expand had 
arrived. Between 1951 and 1960, 
the total faculty increased from 30 
to 58 professors, which included 


K. Ezra Bucher 
Treasurer and Professor 
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Excellence 


12 members with earned 
doctorates. The departments of 
Business and English grew 
significantly during this time. 

K. Ezra Bucher joined the 
College as Treasurer and Professor 
of Business Administration. He 
was later chosen as a trustee, and 
was instrumental in bringing 
surplus Army barracks to campus 
for use as dorms. These barracks 
included Preservation Hall, which 
remained behind Alpha Hall until 
1997. 

Dr. Oscar F. Stambaugh joined 
the Department of Chemistry, 
filling the position formerly held 
by A.C. Baugher. Under his 
guidance as chair, the chemistry 
department grew in both student 


Oscar F. Stambaugh 
Professor of Chemistry 


numbers and facilities. It was 
widely held that Elizabethtown 
had one of the best small campus 
science facilities in the region. 
—cd 


The Fifties 


Elizabethtown and the Korean Conflict 


While war is one of the oldest of 
human institutions, the conflict in 
Korea of the late 1940s and early 1950s 
seemed very far away from the quiet 
community of Elizabethtown and its 
small College. Even today, the 
College is far removed from the 
specter of war. Perhaps due to the 
influence of the peaceful Church of 
the Brethren, very little about the 
Korean conflict was discussed in 
student forums such as the Efownian. 

Like many small colleges of the 
time, Elizabethtown expected to suffer 
from the onset of war and the need for 
soldiers to leave their lives in the 
United States behind and head for 
Korea. Although the College had 
been growing since its founding, 
student enrollment prior to the war 
numbered just over 300. A headline in 
the first edition of the Etownian for the 
1950-51 school year read, “Despite 
War, 90 Freshmen Enroll.” Education, 
science, and secretarial programs were 
attracting many young men and 
women to Elizabethtown, and for the 
moment the College had dodged the 
bullet of war that was affecting the 
rest of the country. Total enrollment at 
the College had reached 351 regular 
students. This number was slightly 
supplemented by students in 
extension classes held in York and 
Harrisburg. 

Elizabethtown could possibly owe 
this reprieve to the Selective Service 
Act, passed in 1948. This Act stated 
that college students, if drafted, could 
postpone their induction into the 
Armed Forces until the end of their 
current academic year. Additionally, 
since the draft was never initiated for 
what was technically a police action in 
Korea, enrolled students were not 
forced into service. The effect on the 
College was obvious; the ratio of men 
to women was nearly equal for the 
first time, and academic programs 
were enjoying the success of a 
growing student body. 


The war would eventually catch up 
with the College. At the opening of 
the 1951-52 year, the Etownian 
reported only 60 new freshmen had 
enrolled. Total enrollment at the 
College was down 15 percent due to 
graduation, transfers, and inductions 
into the military. Instead of losing 
current students, the College was 
losing prospective students to the 
military. In November, the 
administration set an ambitious 
recruitment goal. They hoped to have 
at least 125 students enroll the next 
fall as members of the Class of 1956. 

Throughout the conflict in Korea, 
there was very little coverage of 
breaking news on campus. In the 
March 18, 1952, edition of the 
Etownian, an editorial appeared 
stressing the need for truce talks to 
commence and a peaceful end to the 
fighting. As opposed to the Vietnam 
War less then twenty years later, when 
students protested, held 
demonstrations, and burned draft 
cards on campus, the College 
community seemed almost unaffected 
by events in Korea. 

Enrollment in the Fall of 1952 
increased by 20 percent. One hundred 
and six new freshmen enrolled, and 
the College’s recruitment goal of 125 
freshmen was held over for the next 
year. In April 1953, 17 seniors were 
reported as preparing for military 
induction after graduation. For these 
men, the war would only be a 
possibility, as armistice was signed on 
June 8 of that year. 

When the new school year started 
in September 1953, the College 
appeared ready to enjoy a period of 
postwar prosperity. The recruitment 
goal for the Class of 1957 had been 
surpassed, with 130 enrolled 
freshmen. Total enrollment for the 
College reached 320 and would go up 
to 400 the next year, a new record for 
Elizabethtown. 

—cd 


Paul Eugene Greiner, Class of ‘54 


Etown’s One Korean 
Conflict Casualty 


Paul E. Greiner ‘54 entered the 
military in June of that year and 
almost immediately contracted a 
serious illness. He passed away in an 
Army hospital in September. He was 
editor of both the Etownian and the 
Conestogan. The 1955 edition of the 
Conestogan, dedicated to his memory, 
includes this tribute: 


“Paul revealed himself to those with 
whom he worked constantly. Not easily 
swayed by the world’s opinions, he, with 
the keenness and sensitivity of a true 
artist, lived with the world’s masters in 
books, music, and art and brought the 


| philosophy of great men into the world of 


being. 

He entered the service on June 21, 
1954, realizing that duty is a stern 
taskmaster, but that, as a citizen, he must 
put the honor of his country before his 


own desires. Thus, it was upon news of 


his death, at the age of 22, many felt his — 
passing was untimely. But to those who 
knew him best, the life of Paul Eugene _ 
Greiner was full, rich, and deep. His life 
was not a mere existence but actual 
living—serving and inspiring others and 
receiving inspiration from them.” 
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Artist’s view of the Manchester College Union 
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Heritage of Education 


Early in the 20th century, the 
Church of the Brethren had over 40 
colleges under its control. Today that 
number has dwindled to just six, but 
these six schools remain among the 
top regional colleges in the country. 

Bridgewater College in Virginia 
was founded in 1880 under the 
watchful eye of Daniel Flory. It was 
accredited in 1916, and currently 
maintains an enrollment of nearly 
1,000 students. 

With approximately 1,500 
students, Elizabethtown is the largest 
of the six Brethren-affiliated colleges. 
Founded in 1899, Elizabethtown 
currently has 39 courses of study, and 
is strong in pre-professional areas 
such as business, occupational 
therapy, and music therapy. 
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Nicarry Hall at Elizabethtown College 


Juniata College in central 
Pennsylvania is the oldest of the six, 
founded in 1876. Juniata was 
accredited in 1896 and is home to 
about 1,300 students. 

The University of LaVerne in 
California was founded in 1891 as 
Lordsburg College. By adding 
programs for graduate study, 
LaVerne achieved university status in 
1977. About 1,400 students attend 
this Brethren institution. 

Manchester College in Indiana was 
incorporated from the Roanoke 
Classical Seminary in 1889. It was the 
first among the Brethren colleges to 
grant degrees in a Peace Studies 
major, started in 1948. Enrollment at 
Manchester is about 1,100. 

McPherson College in Kansas was 


founded in 1887. As the only 
Brethren college in the Midwest, 
McPherson attracts students from a 
much wider area, nearly half the 
country from west of the Mississippi 
River. It is also the smallest of the six 
colleges, with 500 students. 

Although each college has its own 
variation, Elizabethtown’s motto 
“Educate For Service” could apply to 
all. Each school strives to maintain 
high ideals in a difficult world, and 
each participates in the Brethren 
Colleges Abroad (BCA) program. 
This program provides a chance for 
students to study at various sites 
around the world, gaining valuable 
international experience for a variety 
of future careers. 

The BCA has served over 4,500 
students in its 36-year history. Many 
colleges and universities that are not 
affiliated with the Church of the 
Brethren also participate, sending 
students to locations from England to 
China and Japan. 

BCA students have been witness to 
history. Only one year after the 
program started, students listened to 
President Kennedy’s speech in Berlin 
in the spring of 1963. Later that year, 
over 300 students and faculty at the 
University Auslandsamt in Germany 
attended a memorial for Kennedy 
organized by the BCA office. More 
than anything, the BCA provides a 
chance for students to learn from 
each other in different cultures. 

—cd 
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Bridgewater College’s McKinney Center 


BCA students in Marburg, Germany 


McPherson College entrance arch 


Sign welco 


The Fifties 


Founders Hall at the University of 
LaVerne 
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mes students and visitors to Juniata College 
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Evolution of 
a Campus 
Landmark 


Life on campus in the 90s would 
hardly be complete without the Jay’s 
Nest. In the 1950s, the earliest 
incarnation of what would become the 
Jay’s Nest was in the basement of 
Rider Hall, along with the College 
store. This facility was limited, 
offering little more than chips and 
soda. It did offer a place for “store 
dates,” where students could get 
together to study or chat. 

When the College store moved to 
Center Hall (where Annenberg Center 
now stands) in 1960, vending 
machines were installed for student 
use. The name “Jay’s Nest” was first 
suggested in the September 12, 1960, 
issue of the Etownian. 

By 1962, the Jay’s Nest moved to 
the brand new Baugher Student 
Center, where it remained until 1993. 
At this time it adopted a more fast- 
food oriented atmosphere. Regulars 
described a comfortable, friendly 
atmosphere, something that was lost 
when the Jay’s Nest moved to the 
Annenberg Center. 

The facility has nearly doubled in 
size since 1993, offering more seating 
and food choices. It’s still one of the 
best places on campus for those “store 
dat 


The earliest incarnation of the Jay’s 
Nest was little more than snacks sold 
in the College store. 
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Those 
Wild 50s 


Athletics and 
campus groups at 
Elizabethtown 
College were as 
important in the 
1950s as they are 
today. Sports teams 
provide a point for 
the entire school to 
rally around, while 
campus groups allow students to 
interact with each other and the 
community in a variety of ways. 

Throughout the decade, student 
government and religious groups 
played a large part in the social and 
spiritual lives of students. 
Activities such as Homecoming, 
drama productions, and the May 
Day celebration brought the campus 
together. Intramural sports allowed 
every Joe College to compete and 
gain some recognition. Over the 
years intramurals have included 
tennis, soccer, and ping pong. 

Varsity sports at Elizabethtown 
have a long tradition, but the 50s 
were a less-than-stellar decade for 
some of our teams. The men’s 
soccer team spent most of the 
decade around .500 or less under 
several coaches. It was not until 
1957 that the team began stringing 
together winning seasons. 

Men’s and women’s basketball 
experienced several up and down 
years, and the baseball teams spent 
most of the decade in 
sustained mediocrity. 
Tennis was successful 
year to year, but was 
largely overshadowed 
by more exciting, crowd 
friendly sports. 

Track, cross country, 
and wrestling all 
debuted at Etown in the 
50s, struggling for 
several years before 
achieving winning 
records. In 1959, the 


The 1958 soccer team went 8-2, then a school record. 


wrestling team lost ten of eleven 
matches due to loss of key team 
members. 

By the end of the decade, field 
hockey began a rise to prominence, 
posting records of 7-1, 5-2, and 6-1-1 
to close out the 50s. Soccer and field 
hockey remain among the strongest, 
and arguably most popular sports, 
at the College. 

Throughout the fifties, one of the 
most exciting times of the year (for 
upperclassmen at least) was 
Freshman Initiation Week. The 
Freshman Initiation Committee 
would subject the frosh to work 
around campus, the wearing of 
huge name tags and beanies (so 
everyone would spot the frosh, of 
course), and parading around in 
their socks. At the end of the week, 
a bonfire ceremony where frosh 
would burn the name tags officially 
welcomed them to the 
Elizabethtown family. 


Three new students in 1959 don their dinks. 


Places to 
Work, Live, 
and Play 


During the Baugher 
administration, the College began 
a period of physical expansion to 
match the growing student 
population. Several houses on 
College Avenue were purchased 
for student housing, and surplus 
Army barracks were brought in 
for the same purpose. 

These were only temporary 
solutions, however. By 1954, it 
was clear that large dorms would 
be needed. Construction on Myer 
Residence Hall was started in 
1955. Residents first moved into 
the building in January of 1957, in 
time for the opening of spring 
semester. Myer was home to 150 
women, costing approximately 
$582,000. The building was 
named for Elizabeth Myer, an 
original faculty member at the 
College. 


Later in 1957, College officials 
saw the need for an equal facility 
for men. Ground breaking 
ceremonies for Ober Residence 
Hall were held on April 23, 1959. 
Ober housed 232 students, 
allowing students who previously 
lived with church members in 
town to move to campus. 

Zug Memorial Library was 
completed in 1950 in accordance 
with Middle States Association 
guidelines. After being 


West Wing Of Gibble Science Hall, now Steinman Center 


The Fifties 


accredited, the College was 
required to build a proper library. 
The architecture was designed to 
match the existing campus 
buildings, costing about $160,000. 
Zug Memorial Library remained 
in use until the High Library was 
built in the early 1990s. Today, 
Zug Memorial Hall houses offices 
and the Department of Music. 

In response to the growing 
science departments, Gibble 
Science Hall was nearly doubled 
in size in 1958. The West Wing to 
Gibble Science 
Building added 
laboratories, 
classrooms, offices, 
and a large lecture 
room (Brinser 
Lecture Hall). The 
expansion was 
completed mostly 
with private 
donations. Gibble 
Science Building is 
now Steinman 
Center, home to the 
Art and 
Communications 
Departments. 


—cd 


Myer Residence for Women, as seen in 1957. Myer also housed the new cafeteria. 
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Elizabethtown Makes 
Education House Call 


In 1951, A.C. Baugher saw the 
need for Elizabethtown to extend 
its sphere of influence and help 
the surrounding area in central 
Pennsylvania. Along with 
Lebanon Valley College, 
Elizabethtown founded the 
Harrisburg Area College Center. 
The Center provided classes in the 
afternoons and evenings, and was 
aimed at older, working students 
in the Harrisburg area. 
Attendance at the Center steadily 
increased from 1951 to 1957, 
reaching 797 total students that 
year. During that time Temple 
University, Penn State, and the 
University of Pennsylvania joined 
as co-sponsors of the Center. 
Classes taken at the Center could 
be transferred to any of the 


participating schools and applied 
to a degree there. 

Baugher and Robert A. Byerly 
of Elizabethtown served on the 
board of directors for the Center, 
and Baugher was highly 
optimistic about the goals of the 
Center. In the January 10, 1959 
edition of the Etownian, Baugher 
states, “The wide range of courses 
of instruction could not be 
matched by any single institution 
in the entire Commonwealth.” 

After the founding of the 
Harrisburg Area Community 
College (HACC), the name of the 
Center was changed to the 
University Center at Harrisburg, 
usually called “the Dixon Center.’ 
Now nearly half as old as the 
College itself, the Dixon Center 


v 


ite 


Robert Byerly, Director of HACC 


continues to serve the needs of 
non-traditional students as 
envisioned by President Baugher 
nearly fifty years ago. 

—cd 
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Just to 
remember 


James Whitacre, Class of 
1950, wrote this poem 
looking back on his 
Etown years 


Oh, let me stay for one more day, 

In these tall storied halls; 

Where in other days, we found our ways, 
To classes my mind recalls. 


How in winter’s cold, we grew so bold, 
As to venture on Placid’s ice; 

While skating around, we quickly found, 
Less thicker layers to our surprise! 


In Spring we would talk, as we used to walk, 
To the dogwood in the dell; 

And there we would find, a peace of mind, 
As we listened to ‘Town’s evening bell. 


Yet oft so fast, the days would last, 

But just for a short sweet hour; 

When to chapel each day, we went to pray, 
Our minds to renew with power! 


Alas! It’s through. We bid adieu, 
Farewell! Our job is done; 

Our hearts do yearn, as we slowly turn, 
To the west and the rising sun! 


A New Breed of Etown Students 


The Fifties 


Veterans Return to the Classroom 


A different type of student 
appeared on the Elizabethtown 
campus in the late forties, a type 
of student that changed the face of 
the College forever: the veteran. 
Thanks to the G.I. Bill, which paid 
college tuition to all men who 
served a certain amount of time in 
the armed forces, soldiers could 
pick their college practically for 
free. As the veterans—and 
remember, a veteran could be 
twenty years old and still not 
shaving regularly_became a 
significant part of the student 
body in the fifties, Etown changed 
to look at things more and more in 
the can-do attitude of the soldier. 
Wilbur “Bud” Weaver ’37, who ran 
the bookstore and post office 
among other things at that time, 
felt that “the vets put Etown on 
the map,” and they might just 
have been that creative spark that 
later allowed the school to be 
ranked so highly in the nation. 

The boys coming home were 
certainly a little different. For one 
thing, many of them were smokers 
because the Army had given them 
free cigarettes. Smoking was still 
against the rules at Etown, but 
that rule could only be enforced if 
you were actually on the campus. 


American GIs enjoy a break in Korea. 


This accounts for what Dr. 
Kenneth Kreider ‘61 described as 
“boys standing out there like 
crows on a line” just a few feet off 
the campus property. 

As described by Jim Whitacre 
‘50, “Some of the soldiers had been 
trained in ways that an Elizabethtown 
student would never be taught—like 
flying an airplane. Some of the ex- 
fighter pilots, like Karl Kolva ‘50, who 
was the vice-president of his senior 
class, would go up to Middletown [at 
what was Olmstead Air Force Base] 
and sign out an airplane. So some 
Saturdays Army planes would be seen 
above the campus, doing figure- 
eights, barrel rolls, and loops. Only a 
few of us knew who was flying.” 
The rest of the students might 
have stopped and wondered if the 
war hadn’t started up again, this 
time in Central Pennsylvania. 

Whitacre, who had gone to 
basic training himself but then 
decided to go to college, had 
another less-than-peaceful 
experience with a veteran. One 
day he stuck his head outside the 
window of his barracks-turned- 
dormitory, and almost had it 
blown off by a fellow student with 
a shotgun, who was aiming at a 
rabbit. If smoking was still 
forbidden, you can imagine the 
administration’s policy about 
firearms. Don’t think that “The 
Barracks” was always full of 
guns—”some guy had probably 
just brought it in to show his 
friends,” explains Whitacre. But 
the regimen at this particular 
dorm seemed a little more relaxed 
than at Alpha Hall over on “the 
Hill.” 

One veteran who helped erect 
the Barracks was Edwin Boll ‘47. 


During the late forties and fifties, 
students often arrived at Etown older 
and more experienced. 


An Elizabethtown native and 
resident to this day, Boll left the 
College during his junior year of 
1943 and enlisted in the army. He 
saw quite a few barracks after 
that, training stateside and then 
going to England, through France 
and the Low Countries. His most 
intense days were spent at the 
Battle of the Bulge with the 84th 
division in late 1944. But when he 
came back to finish his degree, 
Edwin didn’t talk much about his 
actual war experiences, not even 
with the other veterans. “There 
was a general mingling,” he says, 
but mostly that part of their lives 
was left behind. As a general rule, 
the boys who had come back to 
school wanted to look ahead, into 
the future. They wanted to do 
something with their lives, and as 
such they respected the College 
and received respect in return. 
Sure, the veterans were a little 
more rowdy than the average 
student, but that was part of their 
spark—the same spark which 
affected the whole College and 
helped to build a spirit for change 
and growth that has never waned 
since. —mda 
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The Sixties 
Times, They Were a- 


changin’ 


John F. Kennedy, Martin Luther 
King Jr. and the Beatles. All left 
their mark on the ‘60s. Woodstock, 
draft dodging, The Civil Rights Act 
and Vietnam. All left their mark on 
‘60s society and the future of 
societies to come. America’s 
constant evolution proceeded, as 
did life at Elizabethtown College 
during the ‘60s. 

In 1962 the Cuban Missile Crisis 
nearly brought the U.S. and Soviets 
to the brink of nuclear war. In 1963 
President Kennedy was assassi- 
nated in Dallas; the same year 
brought about the first cassette tape 
recorders to hit the market. In 1965, 
President Johnson ordered the 
bombing of Vietnam; the same year 
black power leader Malcolm X was 


An anti-war demonstrator places a flower in a gun barrel of a U.S. n 


shot dead. Martin Luther King Jr. and 
Robert Kennedy were both killed in 
1968. Neil Armstrong became the first 
person to set foot on the moon in 1969. 

While the nation was being 
challenged, entertained and inspired, 
so too was the College community. 

In a decade when freshmen were 
forced to learn school cheers and the 
alma mater by the first week of classes, 
challenges came in all shapes and sizes 
for students of the ‘60s. The same 
students that were singing protest 
songs, participating in “teach-ins,” 
streaking the campus and hanging a 
professor in effigy were also attending 
chapel against their wishes. But 
“stifling” would hardly be the word to 
use to describe the College in this 
decade. 


oi 


ational guardsman. 


% . 


Buzz Aldrin on the moon, July 10, 1969 


The ‘60s was a time of birth for the 
College. New buildings, including 
Esbenshade, Royer and Brinser, sprung 
up throughout campus, academic 
departments were expanding and the 
College was trading American teachers 
to West Africa for chocolate. 

While the College found itself busy 
overseas fulfilling its mission to 
“educate for service,” progress spread 
itself through campus back in Pennsyl- 
vania. At the start of the decade, 
student enrollment increased to over 


1,200. However, in the September 27, 
1969, issue of theEtownian, a headline 
boasted: “Student Body Swells to 1531; 
Total Enrollment For Fall Term.” It was 
time for the College’s plant to expand. 

And it did. 

Beyond buildings, there were 
humans that inspired students at the 
College. Vera R. Hackman, who served 
24 years as Dean of Women, retired 
from that position in 1968. In those 
years she became the first person to 
offer a journalism course at the College 
and was the advisor to Sock and 


Buskin, the Etownian, the Conestogan 
and the Honor House program. 


assassinated in 1968. 


Hackman, a 1925 graduate of the 
College and of Columbia University, 
was originally hired to teach English 
and history. So when she stepped 
down from her job as dean, she became 
part of the full-time English faculty at 
the College. 

The same year Professor of History 
Emeritus Richard Mumford offered a 
new course entitled “The History of 
Vietnam, 1941-1968.” At a time when 
US. involvement was high, Mumford 
saw the need to educate students about 
the country where the United States 
was engaged in war. 

And on the campus political front, 


The Sixties 
Student Association President Barry 
Freidly called for change and received 
it. Controversy struck though when he 
resigned. And would the Student 
Association exist much longer? That 
was a question that was more than 
relevant in this decade of progress, 
action and rebirth. 

Along with Presidents Roy E. 
McAuley and Morley J. Mays, these 
people influenced thousands. 

In turn, those thousands were 
influenced by the College’s turbulent 
changes that the ‘60s offered. 


— dpg 


The Pill was first introduced to the United States during the ‘60s. The 
Pill alters a woman’s hormone cycle to halt ovulation—the release of 


egg cells. 


The Beatles as they appeared on Sergeant Pepper’s Lonely Hearts Club Band. 


John F. Kennedy, with his wife 
Jackie and daughter Caroline 
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Pastor Becomes 
President of College 


Following President A. C. 
Baugher’s retirement in 1961, Roy 
E. McAuley was appointed 
president of the College. 

McAuley, a Kansas native, had 
already dedicated his life to both 
ministry and education. In fact, he 
was an ordained minister of the 
Church of the Brethren. He was 
able to balance being a pastor of 
the Wichita and Monitor Churches 
while studying at McPherson 
College, a Brethren institution in 
Kansas, where he would later earn 
his bachelor’s degree. 

Eventually McAuley became a 
pastor of churches in Nebraska 
and Colorado. His teaching career 
began in the public schools of 
Omaha, Nebraska; after two years 
he would become an assistant 
professor of English at McPherson 


College. 

That was before he came to 
Elizabethtown College. 

President McAuley continued the 
fast-paced growth initiated by his 
predecessor. McAuley introduced the 
“Pathway to Fulfillment” campaign, a 
fundraising program designed to 
raise $6 million for the construction 
of new campus buildings. 

Among those buildings added 
through the “Pathway to Fulfillment” 
program were Royer Residence Hall 
for women, the A. C. Baugher 
Student Center, Brinser Residence 
Hall for men, Esbenshade Hall, and 
Schlosser Residence Hall for women. 
These additions created better living 
conditions for students and allowed 
the College to increase enrollment. 

President McAuley stepped down 
as president in 1966. In five short 


President Roy E. McAuley 


years, he had greatly increased the 
physical and financial assets of the 
College and had truly contributed to 
the fulfillment of its long-term goals. 
—dsf 


Mays Makes ‘EPIC’ Advancements 


Morley J. Mays was selected as the 
ninth president of Elizabethtown 
College in 1966 and continued to 
serve the College until 1977. 

President Mays continued to 
expand the horizon that President 


President Morley J. Mays serv 
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ed the College as presiden 


McAuley had already begun. Although 
few buildings were constructed during 
his presidency, expansion was taking 
place in academic and social areas of 
the College. 


President Mays helped form the 


t from 1966 to 1977. 


Parents’ Association in 1968. This 
organization was designed to increase 
parents’ awareness of the College and 
their son or daughter’s education. A 
Living Learning Center (now 
Founders Residence Hall) was created 
to incorporate the living-learning 
approach to college life with 
dormitory and classroom areas 
housed in the same building. 

Mays was also instrumental in 
creating “Project EPIC” (Elizabethtown 
Plots Its Course). This 10-year program 
was designed to review the purpose 
and commitment of Elizabethtown 
College. It projected enrollment, faculty, 
programs, salaries and plant 
requirements in order to evaluate 
Elizabethtown College’s standing in the 
future. —dsf 


Hackman Gives 24 Years Plus More 


Dean of Women Becomes Professor of English 


One of the most well known and well 
loved individuals to come walking 
through the Elizabethtown College 
campus was Dean of Women and English 
professor Vera R. Hackman. 

In 1968, she would retire from her 
position after 24 years of service; luckily 
the College would not lose her totally. 
Hackman moved on to the English 
department where she stayed as a 
professor. 

Before she came to the College, 
Hackman, a native of Lancaster County, 
taught in public schools, namely Colerain 
High School where she would become 
teacher of English, history and Latin; she 
also became the principal of the same 
school. Hackman taught school in 
Kentucky as well. 

When she arrived at the College in 
1944, no one would know how much her 
presence would truly mean to the 
institution. She came to the College to 
teach English and history but did much 
more than that. 


Chapel and Draft Cards Suffer Similar Fate 


There are more than a few professors 
on campus that require their students 
to attend the Wednesday at 10 
programs throughout the year. 

Students complain but students go. 
There was no such thing as Wednesday 
at 10 in the ‘60s. Thank God, right? 

Exactly. 

Chapel was mandatory for every 
student regardless of who your 
professors were and what classes you 
were taking. It states very clearly in the 
1960 edition of the student handbook, 
the Rudder, that “all students attend the 
Wednesday morning chapel service.” 

The Rudder explains why chapel 
services were so important to an 
Elizabethtown College student: “Where 
through the singing of great hymns of 
the church, the reading of the 


For instance, Hackman, who was a 
graduate of the College and of the 
Graduate School of Columbia University, 
was the first to offer a class in journalism 
at the College. She also served as advisor 


Vera R. Hackman 


Scriptures and the lifting of hearts in 
prayer, students may learn to practice 
more fully the art of meditation and 
prayer so that they will form the habit 
of personal daily devotions and will 
practice it after they leave college.” 

Students were not buying this. 
James Hilton, now an associate dean of 
College Life, said that students quickly 
learned a system by which they could 
successfully attend chapel without 
even being there. He explained the 
process. 

Computer punch cards were issued 
to each student. Each time you went to 
chapel, which was every Wednesday, 
you would get a punch in your card. 
According to Hilton, students were 
simply required to drop the card off at 
chapel; attendance was taken based on 


The Sixties 


to the Sock and Buskin, the Etownian, the 
Conestogan and the Women’s Honor 
Society. She established the tradition of 
May Day on campus as well. Hackman 
influenced thousands of students 
throughout her years at the College. 

In the 1961 Conestogan, it was written 
that “throughout the years, the influence 
of this dynamic personality has been felt 
in countless other situtations, from 
students’ personal problems to 
administrative difficulties.” That is why 
the 1961 yearbook was dedicated to Vera 
Hackman. 

According to the June 1968 
Elizabethtown College Bulletin, 
“Hackman will retire as Dean of 
Women, but she will not sever her 
strong ties with the College.” 

With that letter, Hackman became a 
full time member of the English faculty 
and was given the title Dean of Women 
Emerita. 


—apg 


what cards were left in the bin. 

Each student living on a specific hall, 
said Hilton, would take turns going to 
chapel and dropping off all of their 
friends’ cards in the process. “Until the 
College got wind of it you’d see hardly 
anybody sitting in chapel,” Hilton said. 

It was then that the administration 
made a change. From then on, faculty 
would act as ushers and students would 
have to actually hand their own cards to 
them. 

A few years further into the ‘60s, 
students were burning their draft 
cards to protest the war in Vietnam. 
Hilton explained that, in addition, 
students began protesting certain 
things on campus. Guess what else 
students were burning? 
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Kreider Hanged in 


Still Proud After 35 Years 


A petition was produced, 
circulated and signed by faculty 
in an attempt to force him to 
leave his professorship at the 
College. 

A colleague interrupted his 
class, stuck the end of an 
umbrella into his 
stomach and berated 
him in front of his 
class. 

An irate father of a 
student pulled his son 
from the College and 
pressured President 
Roy E. McAuley to fire 
the same professor. 


Another father 
threatened to stop 


paying for his 
daughter’s education 
if she went on a trip to 
Washington, D.C., 
with that professor. 

Others wrote 
anonymous letters to him 
addressing him as “comrade” 
and calling him a “Communist.” 

Then one day, this professor 
spotted something hanging from 
a tree near Alpha Hall as he 
walked into work. 

It was him. Dangling, limp 
and dead—a three dimensional 
image of himself. On it, hung a 
sign that read, “PROF. 
KREIDER.” 

People did not like Professor 
J. Kenneth Kreider. 

“My wife says you can make 
more enemies in five minutes 
than we can make friends in five 
years,” Kreider said recently. 

Judging by the past, this is 
probably true. 

But none of that could bring 
him down as Kreider, professor 
of history and department chair, 
has entered his thirty-fifth year 
of teaching at the College. 
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“I’m the only professor in the 


history of the College to ever been 
hanged, fortunately in effigy,” 


Kreider said. 
And he is still proud of it. 
Kreider had only been part of 


the Elizabethtown faculty for two 


J. Kenneth Kreider in 1967 
years when he was asked to 
address two crowds in the Alumni 
Auditorium, today’s Alumni 
Theatre. The topic? 

Vietnam. 


Weeks before he presented his 
speech, Kreider was told by a 
group of Presbyterian men to 
stray from controversy. And in 
1965, on the Brethren campus of 
Elizabethtown College, if you 
disagreed with the war you were 
in the minority, and inherently 
controversial. 

With only a handful of 
students that supported the anti- 
Vietnam war movement, the 
College’s climate never did climb 
to the height of liberalism during 
the ‘60s. Those that did agree with 
Kreider at times were penalized. 

John Gosnell, an associate 
pastor at the Church of the 
Brethren in Elizabethtown, lost his 


Effigy 


job partly because he went on that 
trip to Washington to protest the 
war. 

Kreider’s speech, entitled, “The 
United States and Vietnam from a 
Historical Viewpoint,” urged the 
largely conservative 
audience to put 
themselves in the place 
of the Vietnamese 
people. 

“In the eyes of the 
Vietnamese peasant, 
the United States has 
taken the place of 
China, France and 
Japan in denying him 
freedom and 
independence,” 
Kreider said to the 
crowd. 

And although 
Kreider made it crystal 
clear that he was not 
anti-U.S., but simply anti-U.S. 
policy, audience members were 
quick to condemn. Hence the 
dangling doll of Kreider. 

They were not ready to hear 
the other side. 

Two weeks later a colonel from 
Carlisle was scheduled to speak 
against Kreider. President 
McAuley had enough and stopped 
the proceedings immediately. 

“I thought that was what 
college was for—the exchange of 
ideas,” Kreider said. 

At the time, the United States 
had deployed over 160,000 
soldiers. By the end of the year, 
the country was looking at 
sending in additional 40,000 to 
Vietnam, according to Kreider’s 
speech. And both faculty and students, 
according to Kreider, largely stood 
behind the country’s policies of war. 


continued on next page 


It seems ironic that the College was 
founded by the Church of the Brethren, 
one of four historic peace churches, 
along with the Quakers and 
Mennonites. 

“Most Brethren, if they had to vote 
secretly, would not vote against what 
our country was doing,” Kreider said. 
“Publicly they would have to say that 
they were against war.” 

Although, most of the student body 
and faculty of the College got wind of 


Kreider being burned in effigy, the 
Etownian failed to mention it. A review 
of the speech itself and letters to the 
editors concerning the matter ran in the 
Etownian on December 16 and January 
7, 1965, respectively. 

The letters, three in all, did prove 
that Kreider, or at the very least the 
concept of free speech had some 
supporters. (See reprint below.) 

One of the most notable supporters 
was James Hilton, then president of the 


The Sixties 


Student Association, who explained 
in the January issue of the Etownian 
that he hoped that “students of a 
democratic nation learn to respect 
the opinions of others, despite the 
fact that they believe the ‘other guy’ 
is wrong.” 
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Mumford Elevates Vietnam 
Awareness with 1968 Course 


“Teach-ins” were not enough. 

It was 1968 and Richard 
Mumford, then professor of history, 
detected a lack of knowledge 
among the student body about the 
history of Vietnam. 

And the student body was 
willing to learn about the small 
country that rested on the east 
coast of an Indochinese peninsula. 
After all, that is where many of 
their friends and family were 
fighting and dying—many the very 
same age. 

And after all, there had to be a 
way to get around those members 
of the College community that 
looked down on those who dodged 
class to participate in “teach-ins.” 

Faculty and students would 
periodically designate a day where 
they would not attend regular 


Richard Mumford in 1967 


classes. Instead they chose a place, 
namely The Dell, and listened to 
speakers educate the crowd in their 
own way about Vietnam. The 
speakers, according to Mumford, 
were largely anti-Vietnam War. 
Mumford, presently a professor 


of history emeritus, believed he 
could take it to the next level. “The 
students wanted to know what it 
was all about,” Mumford said. 
“I expected to have a seminar of 
15-20 students—history majors. 
And I got 75-80 students,” 
Mumford said. 
The course was simply titled, 
“History of Vietnam, 1941-1968.” 
Although it was offered for the fall 
semester only, students went away 
with a stronger understanding of the 
country the U.S. were fighting at the time. 

At the close of the semester, students 
were asked to present a position paper 
about the war based on the evidence of 
history. 


Mumford recalls that approximately 75 


percent of the class felt strongly against 
the controversial Vietnam War. 
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Bar Raids, Alcohol Purges and May Day Saboteurs 
The Fun Continues in the Wild Sixties 


Students at Elizabethtown College 
in 1965 went to a lot of trouble to have 
fun. Although policies were restrictive, 
students found a way around 
them to some avail. At other 
times, students got caught in 
the red tape that was the 
administration. 

Today the student 
handbook devotes pages to a 
College alcohol policy. In an 
attempt to better inform 
current students of the rules, 
regulations and consequences 
of their actions, College Life 
publishes a comprehensive 
handbook each year. In the 


things to do but it was very restrictive,” 
Hilton said. “It’s nothing like it is 


on their tails with the intent of 
following them all the way to the 
bar. 


But alcohol did not prove 
to be the only incentive for 
mischief and fun for 
students in the late ‘60s. The 
night before May Day, 
students were also up to no 
good. So much so that at one 
time, according to Hilton, 
then treasurer of the College 
Earl Kurtz slept out in The 
Dell one Friday night before 
May Day to insure that no 
one would steal the 
Maypole. 


Rudder of 1965, it says this about Students dance around the Maypole in celebration of Apparently, students would 


alcohol under the heading 
“Miscellaneous”: “Gambling, cheating, 
and the use of alcoholic beverages on 
or off campus are cause for immediate 
withdrawal from college.” 


James Hilton in 1966 


“There were no ‘ifs,’ ‘ands,’ or 
‘buts,’” James Hilton, an associate dean 
of College Life, said about the 1965 
policy. At the time Hilton was a junior 
at the College and saw the effects of the 
policy enforced on students. “We found 
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May Day. 


But it’s not like the administration 
would deliberately try to catch students 
in the act, right? 

According to Hilton, the 
administration, right up to the 
president (Roy E. McAuley) would do 
just that, namely hopping in their cars 
and raiding bars jammed full of Etown 
College students. 

Hilton recollects an incident at Earl’s 
Story Book Heuse, a bar near 
Middletown, a popular hang-out for 
students and alumni. “It was raided 
and people went out the windows,” 
Hilton said. “A lot of people were 
suspended in that process, more than a 
handful. There was a purge where 63 
or 64 students were suspended,” he 
added. 

Students were forced to develop 
tactics that would allow them to 
socialize without the fear of their 
academic careers crashing down on 
their heads. According to Hilton, 
whether students were of legal 
drinking age or not, they had to circle 
the campus more than a few times in 
their cars to assure themselves that 
not one sly administrator was hot 


make a habit of taking the 
ceremonial pole. This would put 
every one in an uproar because the 
pole was the focus of the day. Tom 
Dwyer, professor of English, 
would call the pole “the phallic 


Treasurer Earl H. Kurtz in 1966 


symbol,” according to Hilton. 
That would bother Vera Hackman, 
then dean of women because her 
girls would then dance around it 
on May Day. 

Although the College has 
loosened its social stranglehold 
throughout the years, Hilton 
admits that subverting the enemy 
was part of the fun of having fun. 
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Freshmen Learn the 


Hard Way 


In high school, freshmen are the ones 
that get picked on. They’re a little 
awkward, a little intimidated, a little 
unsure of what or where to go next. 
Upperclassmen are there to make them 
feel even smaller than they already do. 

But all that changed in college where 
everyone is considered equal, especially 
at Elizabethtown College— especially in 
the ‘60s. 

Or did it? 

Freshman orientation today is 
nothing compared to thirty years ago. In 
fact, there is an entire section in the 
Rudder, the student handbook, about 
“freshman regulations.” 

Picture this: You arrive on campus, 
you must receive a freshman 
identification sign that you must wear 
around your neck until further notice. 
You must carry your handbook and be 
able to show it if you are requested to do 
so. You must wear a cap or a “dink” as it 
was called, a beanie-like hat. You must 
also learn all school cheers (school 
cheers?) and the Alma Mater. You must 
attend all pep rallies. You must not wear 


Frosh strike a pose in ‘65. 


A true love story—boy meets girl 
in rubber tire during freshman 
orientation. 


any clothing that bears the mark of 
another academic institution. 

And you must address everyone in a 
“courteous manner.” 

Barry Freidly, now major gifts officer 
and annual fund director, was student 
senate president, and in 1968 the “dink” 
would be banished forever. 

“They looked stupid and childish,” 
Freidly said. “Why make them feel really 
stupid?” 

So Freidly changed the “dink” toa 
more stylish dark blue French beret with 
an embroidered College seal. 

As it was, freshmen couldn’t even walk 
on the grass. In addition if an 
upperclassmen witnessed a freshman 
infraction, the frosh would have to report 
to “kangaroo court.” 

“The punishments there were as 
bizarre as your mind can think,” Freidly 
said. 

The class of ‘72 would be the first 
students to benefit from the purging of 
the freshman “dink.” 
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The Sixties | 
College 
Trades | 
Teachers for | 
Chocolate 


Because of the College’s 
proximity to the Hershey Foods 
Corporation, the relationship 
they maintained with John O. 
Hershey (then president of the 
Milton Hershey School) and a 
dedication to service, the College 
embarked on a new journey—to 
Ghana and Nigeria. 

It was with the help from a 
$250,000 grant made by the 
Hershey Foods Corporation that 
the Teachers for West Africa 
Program (TWAP) became a 
reality. 

The grant would never have 
come to be if it wasn’t for Samuel 
F. Hinkle, then President of the 
Hershey Chocolate Corporation. 
In May 1961 he expressed his 
desire to send American teachers 
to West Africa. Ghana and 
Nigeria were logical choices 
since both countries were 
responsible for producing more 
cocoa beans then any other 
nations in the world. 

The first group, seven 
teachers, was sent to West Africa 
in 1962 on two-year contracts. 
The success of TWAP grew 
quickly and steadily. The 
program began with a budget of 
almost $9,000. It took a year for 
that figure to rise to over Hi 
$140,000. 

The program was directed by 
President Emeritus A. C. Baugher 
from 1961 until he died in 1962. 

Due to the constant growth 
and ever-increasing enthusiasm 
for the program, the College 
founded a program of study at 
the University of Ghana in 1968. 
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‘Pathway to Fulfillment’ Destined to Pave the Way 
for the Future of the College Community 


Even before enrollment 
peaked at over 1,500, Dean of 
Students Edward L. Crill had a 
vision to expand. Early in the 
decade, Crill recommended to 
President Roy McAuley that 
three structures be built on 
campus. 

As a result, October and 
November yielded the 
dedications of both Royer 
Residence Hall for women and 
Baugher Student Center, 
complete with a three-lane 
bowling alley in which students 
bowled free of charge. Part of 
Crill’s vision required a physical 
education center. Instead of 
remodeling the original Student 
Alumni-Gymnasium, today’s 
Alumni Theater, the new 
gymnasium was attached to the 
student center. 

McAuley, like Crill, had his 
own vision; he called it “The 
Pathway to Fulfillment,” which 
was introduced in 1964 and 
completed in three years. 

First on the “Pathway” was 
the expansion of Zug Memorial 
Hall, then Zug Memorial 
Library. Alterations would 


Dean Hershman, Elmer L. 
Esbenshade, and President 
McAuley break ground for 
Esbenshade Hall in 1965. 
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triple the facilities and cost nearly 
$400,000. The structure was 
originally erected with 350 
students in mind. 

After two wings were added to 
the center of the building, the 
facility had the room to maintain 
100,000 volumes and 
accommodate 1,200 students. 
Periodical rooms, listening rooms, 
a technical service room, offices, a 
circulation desk, and a periodical 
reading room were all included in 
the alterations and additions. The 
new Zug Memorial Library was 
dedicated in October 1965. 

Also on the “Pathway” was a 
new academic building. With 
help from a grant of nearly 
$400,000 and a large donation 
from Elmer L. Esbenshade, a 
building that would house 
everything from Biology to 
Physics to Psychology labs, was 
dedicated in May 1967. 

It was named Esbenshade Hall 
in honor of the Lancaster native. 
In addition to those changes, the 
‘60s saw the additions of the 
Schlosser Residence Hall for 
women, the David E. and Sadie M. 
Brinser Residence Hall for men, and the 


The BSC as it appeared in the 1960s, shortly after it was built. 


Alumni Physical Education Center. 

In addition, the ‘60s witnessed the 
transformation of Alpha Hall from 
residence hall to administration 
building. 

Fairview Hall, which is now 
Wenger Center for the Humanities, 
changed from a residence hall to 
housing professors’ offices and 
classrooms for the humanities. 
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A student utilizes the new listening 
room in the expanded Zug Mem- 
orial Library. 


The undefeated hockey squad of 1961. Marty Epply ‘61, Naomi Hershey ‘62, and Lois Herr ‘62 are second, 


fourth, and seventh from the right, respectively. 


An Unblemished Season 


1961 Hockey Squad Goes Undefeated, Unscored Upon 


Over the course of a century of 
intercollegiate athletic competition, a 
number of teams and individuals 
representing Elizabethtown have won 
distinction. Some have achieved 
undefeated seasons. Others have 
established records in their sports. All 
have won a place for themselves in 
the proud history of Elizabethtown 
athletics. 

The 1961 field hockey team, 
however, is unique for the season-long 
performance it put on record. The 
team was undefeated, untied, and 
unscored upon. 

Overall the “61 Jays scored 41 goals, 
crushing Moravian 12-0 and 
Dickinson 8-0. Their closest contest 
was a 1-0 triumph over East 
Stroudsburg State, the first victory an 
Elizabethtown hockey team has ever 
achieved against Stroudsburg. 

The path to the perfect record had 
its moments of uncertainty. In the 
final game of the season, against 
Shippensburg State, with the 
unblemished record on the line late in 


the game, Goalie Martha Eppley was 
called upon to stop a penalty shot. 
Martha, who is now Registrar of the 
College, looked over at her coach 
Mrs. Jean Finkbiner and gave the 
okay sign. She then rose to the 
occasion snuffing out the scoring 
threat that would have ended the 
Jays’ hopes for a perfect season. 

Offensively, the Jays were led by 
Linda Eshelman Hershey, who played 
center-forward and scored a record- 
setting 18 goals that year. Sally 
Wenger Hoober tallied a dozen times. 
Charlotte Emich and Joyce Mease 
Hancock each contributed four goals. 
Hershey had five goal games against 
Dickinson and Moravian. Lois Herr, 
for many years a business professor 
at the College and now its Director of 
Marketing, was captain of the 
undefeated squad. 

Named to the Central Penn All 
State Team were Linda Hershey, Lois 
Herr, and Sally Hoober. The College 
paid tribute to this illustrious team 
with a dinner in their honor. 


Members of the team summed up their 
memories of the season in a note 
printed in the dinner program, which 
read in part: 

“Hockey camp . . . practices on long hot 
days. . .home games with cheering fans. . 
-bus trips. . .here’s to—and the way she 
does the hula hoop. . .let’s do the twist. . 
lost shoes. . eating out. . .close calls on the 
hockey field. . .joys of victory. . newly 
established records. . .pins and parties 
given by our coaches . . .these are a few of 
the memories we have of a wonderful 
year.” —bam 
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The Seventies 


Three Mile Island became a symbol of nuclear doom in 1979. 


John Travolta immortalized himself 
as a disco icon. 
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Although no single word 
could ever completely define a 
decade, “unrest” is the word 
that pops up most frequently 
when discussing the 
atmosphere of the nation 
during the 1970s. Colleges 
across the country reflected the 
nation’s struggle for direction 
during this turbulent period of 
our history. Elizabethtown 
College struggled with local 
issues such as compulsory 
chapel attendance, the core 
system, and curfews. National 
issues such as Vietnam, 
personal freedom and 
independence, Watergate, the 
sexual revolution, and drug use 
also made the ‘70s a time ripe 
for friction and struggle both 
locally and nationally. 

As with any other struggle, 
many turned to violence as a 
means of revolution. In the 
most extreme cases, such as 
Kent State, riots and student 
shootings found their way onto 
college campuses. Fortunately, 
Etown’s administration and 


student body were willing to 
resolve their differences peacefully 
through communication and 
cooperation. 

When asked how well 
administration understood its 
mission, Ronald Prox ‘70 replied, 
“Very well. The administration 
changed to meet the needs of a 
mature student body, while not 
compromising academic 
standards. Students were kept 
involved with all aspects of the 
college.” Robert Maul ’74 added 
that the administration “allowed 
students to vent frustrations in 
peaceful ways and yet maintained 
moral values.” 

Despite the friction on campus, 
students of the ‘70s felt they were 
part of acommunity. When asked 
what characterized the spirit of 
Elizabethtown College during the 
‘70s, Prox said, “I felt part of a 
family. There was good interaction 
between students, faculty, and 
staff. We had growing pains 
during those changing times, but 
we successfully met the challenges 
together.” —jel 


The Seventies 


od ae “ 


e fall of Saigon in 1975. 


a 


The Vietnam War, which began in the ‘60s, came to an end with th 


Darth Vader, from 1977’s Star Wars President Nixon leaves the White House after his 
resignation in 1974. 
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Three Mile Island, located minutes from Elizabethtown, made world headlines in March 1979. 


On March 28, 1979, the nuclear power plant on Three Mile Island, only minutes 
away from Elizabethtown, experienced a cooling system failure in its Number 2 
reactor, which led to a partial melting of its uranium core and production of 
hydrogen gas. This raised fears of a possible explosion and the release of radioactive 
elements, which made headlines around the nation and the world. Thousands of 
people on both sides of the Susquehanna River left the area before the twelve-day 
crisis ended. A federal investigation uncovered human, mechanical, and design 
errors, recommended fundamental changes in regulation and training at nuclear 
sites, and created public concern about nuclear energy which continues to this day. 


A farmer displays a cow he claims was mutated by radiation 
from TMI. 
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q The Seventies 
: 


town Professor Speaks Out 
on Errant Earthkeeping 


Reprinted from the Etownian, April 20, 1979, 
under the original title, “RADIATION- The 
Unseen Threat to Life” 


threats to life in our modern world. 
As the plague was the devil of 
the medieval world, radiation is the 
demonic threat to humanity in the 
present world. Just as radiation is 
insensible, unseen and 
unfelt, so is our present 
awareness of radiation’s 
effect upon life. It will be 


With misdirected attention, 
driven by a consumer instinct, we 
have created forces which are 
dangerously posing as enemies of 
It was like the anxiety which life. From the earth we have taken 

hits the pit of one’s stomach 
with the declaration of a war. 
One feels a resentment toward 
that unseen enemy, which has 


come to threaten one’s 
existence. What one is 


_ interested in, the ordinary 

things, consciousness is taken 

__ over and transformed by the - 
central concern for life. An 


, ene Clemens (circa 1979) 


ources to better life. But 
oughtlessly, indiscriminately, we 
centrated poisons and 
have spewn them upon the mother 
flife 
‘At the: apex of this defilement of 


‘nature’ 5 purity (natural Balance) is 
_ atomic radiation. Higher than _ 
_ garbage heaps of disposed _ 


products, more pervasive than the 
seepage of toxic chemical wastes, 


a providential blessing if 
our recent confrontation 
with the unseen enemy 
brings an altering of 
perception, a quantum 
jump in awareness. 

The breakdown of an 
atomic power plant is 
only a small link in the 
long chain of radiation’s 
threat to life. We are 
increasing potential 


_ radiation exposure in the _ 
mining of the fuels and in 
the nondisposable wastes 


_ which result. But 

_ possibly most frightening 
of all, nuclear power 

_ plants produce critical _ 


materials whichcanbe __ 
_used for atomic weapons. : 


Icall the students and 


the faculty of this college 


to a higher and truer 
vision. Rather than 
runninginfearor 
slipping back into 


delusion, let us dedicate 


er of this school year, 
the entirety of next year, and of the 


next, not merely | to quality of mind, 
but equally to quality of our world. 


Let the experience of a threat of _ 


_ exposure bring exposure of the 


issue. Lettheissuebeour __ 
conversation, part of our education. 
_ So as we look up at the cooling 
towers on Three Mile Island, allow 


them to remind us of what we are | 
doing to our lives and to renew our 
commitment to Life’s sacredness. 
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A Day at Ground Zero 


“T thought about my family. . . . I 
had two little children at that time and 
they were both at school. And I was 
terrified because no one knew what 
was going on,” said Dr. Bela Vassady, 
Jr., of his first thought upon hearing of 
the nuclear crisis 
at Three Mile 
Island. Vassady, a 
professor of 
history at 
Elizabethtown 
College, was one 
of many people 
under the threat 
of nuclear 
disaster on March 
28, 1979, when 
one of TMI’s 
reactors suffered a 
partial meltdown. 

Vassady 
recalled that the 
College shut 
down swiftly, and 
students were 
evacuated from 
the area. The 
College’s faculty, 
as well as all other residents of the 
area, were then forced to make what 
could have been the most important 
decision they would ever make: 
would they stay and hope for the best 
or gather their families and flee 
impending doom? 

Vassady recalled that paranoia was 


Live and Learn in 


Founders Hall 


Remember in summer camp when the 
boys’ cabins were on one side of the lake 
the the girls’ cabins on the other? That 
was how dorms were arranged on 
campus until 1972, when President 
Morley Mays and Gordon Bateman, then 
director of housing, proposed a new 
coeducational residence hall with a more 
communal, engaging atmosphere. A 
square-shaped hall and smaller 
bathroom units were designed to help 
students form faster, closer relationships 
with their hallmates. In the center of each 
square was a classroom, where students 
in the hall would attend classes together. 
Each of the building’s four wings 
memorializes a founder of the college: I. 
N. H. Beahm, G. N. Falkenstein, Samuel 
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Dr. Bela Vassady, Jr., in 1979 


“a horrible aspect” of the experience. 
He vividly remembers the sunny 
spring day he and his family got in 
their car and drove to safety. “We 
absolutely had no idea what was 
coming, if anything out of TMI. You 
could walk 
around in the 
beautiful day 
and look around 
you and wonder 
whether you 
were taking in 
this nuclear 
stuff—which 
everybody knew 
you couldn’t 
smell, you 
couldn’t touch, 
you couldn’t 
taste, and you 
couldn’t see,” he 
said. 

In fact, the 
memory Vassady 
says he will 
never forget was 
a result of the 
paranoia and 
psychological stress caused by the 
TMI crisis. While leaving the area with 
his wife and children, Vassady and his 
wife began to notice that “it was very 
quiet and very still.” As they drove, 
they saw several fields of cows and 
pigs lying down. “With this terror that 
was in us, we began to imagine that 


Founders Hall, 
the first 
coeducational 
dorm 


H. Hertzler, and Jesse Zeigler. Originally 
nicknamed “The Living-Learning 
Center,” Founders was meant to be a 
building that allowed students to be 
tightly bonded as roommates and 
classmates. 

The idea of having classrooms amid 
the dormrooms never really caught on in 


these things were dying!” Vassady 
said. 

However, Vassady and his wife 
soon realized that these animals were 
not dying but instead that their own 
“imaginations ran away to such an 
extent that we actually believed that 
we were still alive because we had the 
windows up!” 

While he finds his story humorous 
now, Vassady said his experience was 
terrifying at the time. “It’s all we 
talked about and thought about. There 
was a whole question of how much 
emission had there been and what 
was in fact released, and how long 
that would remain was unknown,” he 
said. 

According to Vassady, all the 
wounds caused by TMI twenty years 
ago have not fully healed. “There are 
still people even today who still fear 
TMI and still wonder what’s going on 
there, and they’Il never trust what 
they’re told because they weren’t 
being told the truth about what was 
happening,” he said. 

Although the flood of emotions 
brought on by the TMI crisis have 
faded in the twenty years since the 
accident, Vassady still finds himself 
affected by the experience. “Anytime 
when I'm driving to or from 
Elizabethtown and I look at those 
cooling towers, all those memories 
come sweeping back,” he said. 

—jel 
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the 70s, but it has made a partial 
comeback in the 90s. In 1997 an all- 
freshman floor was established, in which 
students share the same Freshman 
Seminar as well as one other core class, 
returning to the original design for a 
coeducational Living-Learning Center. 
—clb 


7QOs Protests 


The climax of anti-war protests at 


Elizabethtown came in the fall of 1969, 


when 275 students, faculty, and 
administrators walked in solemn 
protest through the streets of the city 
itself. They were viewed by about 100 
borough residents, some waving 
American flags and some dressed in 
military uniforms, who considered 
themselves “protesters to the 
protesters.” 

In the 70s 
student protests 
broadened, to 
include not 
only the war, 
but also college 
regulations 
and living 
conditions in 
the dorms. At 
the time, 


committee finally issued a statement, 
after considering all opinions, that 
while mandatory convocation 
attendance would continue, the 
programs would be overhauled to 
reflect current student interests. 
Support for the boycotts soon fell 
away. 

Regardless, students still professed 
interest in making the policies that 
governed their lives. Sweeping 
changes were made in the Student 
Senate 
constitution, 
including a 
Student Bill of 
Rights. Some 
of the 
proposed 
changes were 
an extension 
of open dorm 


students were hours and 
required to permission for 
attend regularly students of 
scheduled age to possess 
convocations, and consume 
similar to the alcohol on 
current campus. Both 
Wednesday at of these were 
10 programs. eventually 
The Student passed, and 
Senate and its remain 
president, Lee privileges that 
Griffith, were we enjoy 
slowly building 4 student burns an attendance card in today. 

both support protest of mandatory convocation, which Living 

and opposition —_srydents were required to attend every sauna eae 
for their plan to Wednesday were also high 
encourage : priority, 


students to 

rebel against mandatory convocation 
attendance. Everyone from freshmen 
to the Board of Trustees got involved 
in the debate over convocation, which 
took a decisive turn when some fifty 
students met behind the Baugher 
Student Center to ceremoniously burn 
their convocation attendance cards. 
Griffith, who asked, “convocation 
cards smell pretty odious when they 
burn, don’t they?” saw the crowd of 
150 spectators as a sign that major 
policy changes at the College were 
soon on the way. The convocation 


especially in 

Fairview Hall. Residents there 
complained of falling ceilings and 
other shabby conditions, and that the 
administration would not listen to 
their legitimate concerns. The problem 
with Fairview was never satisfactorily 
resolved, and the building was 
eventually converted for office space. 

Students in the 70s paved the way 
for many of the policies and practices 
that we know today, as well as the 
way to the student freedom to speak 
out for change. —cd 


The Seventies 


Negoescu performs handstand. - 
orld Record Set at Etown 


Lloyd B. Negoescu, a senior 
communication arts major, broke the 


world record for the longest _ - 
stationary handstand in Thompson 
Gymnasium on November 5, 197: 
His feat was performed in the 
presence of Dr. Eugene P. Clemens, - 
professor of religion and philosophy, 
Joseph A. Whitmore, Jr., instructor in 
physical education, and Robert 5 


religion and philosophy department. 
When asked what moti 
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“| Am Not 
A Crook” 


Etown Reacts to 
Watergate 


College students have traditionally 
been quick to accuse one another of 
apathy. Anyone who has attended 
college knows it can be all too easy for 
a college student to concentrate on 
studying, partying, sports, or anything 
else on campus so hard that they 
acquire a sort of tunnel vision and lose 
sight of world, national, state, or even 
local events. However, every once ina 
while an event with enough 
controversial charge to break through 
the insulated life of the average college 
student will occur. One such event was 
Watergate. 

The first mention of Watergate in 
the Etownian comes on page two of the 
May 18, 1973, issue. It was the first in a 
series of columns designed to deal 
with events that occur beyond the 
confines of the College campus. 
Conservative and liberal viewpoints, 
written by groups of administration 
and faculty, were to be presented side 
by side in an effort to increase 
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awareness of and generate greater 
student interest in current national 
and international events. 

The conservative view wrote that 
Watergate “brings a mixture of 
incredulity and anger” to the 
Republican faithful and that “the 
whole thing had a bad smell about it. 


u" 


“National politics is 
very much a contact 
sport. Watergate 
represents foul play...” 
The Etownian 


It goes on to accuse liberals of 
mudslinging and having also used 
unsavory campaign tactics in the past. 
They summarize their points by 
writing, “National politics is very 
much a contact sport. Watergate 
represents foul play, and the guilty 
parties should be sent to the sidelines 
with dispatch. The lingering smell of 
[unsavory liberal campaign tactics] 
blends with the odor arising from 
Watergate. And our political climate 
is befouled by both.” 

Liberals countered by writing that 
“Nixon’s administration has been 
built upon secrecy, suspicion, and 
shielding—keeping secrets from the 


public, and sequestering the 
President from any unpleasant 
criticism.” They state that “it is a 
matter of truth versus manipulation” 
and that Nixon’s administration was 


ruined when the American people 
lost their confidence in it. 

These were not the last words to be 
found in the Etownian regarding the 
Watergate scandal. Almost half a 
year later, the October 5 issue once 
again took up conservative and 
liberal viewpoints in debate. 
Conservatives unleashed a scathing 
satire against what they considered to 
be the exaggeration of Watergate’s 
importance and the villainization of 
John Ehrlichman, H. R. Haldeman, 
John W. Dean, and Spiro Agnew. 
While liberals stated that 
“Republicans, loyal middle 
Americans, and traditionalists refuse 
to face what is right for fear that they 
might have to concede political 
advantage, as well as some of their 
faith in the rightness of things.” 

The debate continued until 
November 1973, when both sides 
finally agreed that Nixon, either 
through resignation or impeachment, 
had to abdicate the presidency. This 
brought to a fierce public debate and 
a valiant crusade against student 
apathy. 

—jel 


The Seventies 


Innovative Therapy Majors 
Combine Creativity and Skill 


One year ago this spring, two-year 
old Daniel Jennings (not his real name) 
sat helplessly on the plush red carpet 
of Zug Memorial Hall, unable to speak, 
walk or even craw] to meet his music 
therapist patiently waiting with a 
sound-maker on the opposite side of 
the room. Daniel, a Downs Syndrome 
child, responds positively to music, a 
discovery made by his student 
therapist at Elizabethtown College. 
Daniel had undergone several forms of 
physical and speech therapy to 
stimulate crawling and speech. Until 
Daniel was treated with an integration 
of physical and music therapy, his 
progress was slow and frustrating. 
Today, Daniel is speaking, identifying 
toy animals, crawling and making 
outstanding progress thanks to the 
innovative form of therapy introduced 
to him by an Elizabethtown College 
student and professor. 

Like Daniel, many individuals are 
inept in their daily “occupations”—the 
actions humans occupy themselves 
with. Whether the individual suffers a 
disorder, such as Downs Syndrome, 
was injured in an accident, or 
experiences the result of aging, various 
forms of therapy can be of aid. It is the 
goal of students at Elizabethtown 
College to become competent 
professionals who can link values and 
attitudes associated with humanity 
together with technology—making the 
occupations of daily life possible again. 

eee 

Occupational, Physical and Music 
Therapy majors were added to the 
Elizabethtown curriculum during the 
1970s. Each program prepares students 
to aid individuals with psychological, 
muscular and motor skills. The 
programs require students to 
participate in liberal studies courses as 
well as practical curriculum to forma 
strong foundation of knowledge. 

The Occupational Therapy 
department has a reputation for 
forming that strong foundation while 
preparing skilled therapists. According 


to Karen Bentzel, Acting Chair of 
Occupational Therapy at 
Elizabethtown, “Health care is 
rapidly changing so we must look 
at various groups of people and 
their needs.” 

Elizabethtown’s Occupational 
Therapy program has evolved 
since its beginning in 1973. Bentzel, 
an Elizabethtown alumnus, 
explained that when the program 
began “students focused on 
specific courses and determined 
their career path based on those 
courses.” She explained that today 
students are much more prepared 
for a well-rounded career in 
Occupational Therapy because the 
Elizabethtown curriculum prepares 
them to deal with not just one type 
of individual, but many types with 
many different physical and 
emotional needs. 

Just as the Occupational 
Therapy department has grown 
with the development of new 
curriculum and courses, the 
Biology department's Allied Health 
program has evolved from what 
once existed as Pre-Nursing to 
what is now Physical Therapy. Dr. 
Robert Heckman, a professor of 
biology at Elizabethtown, 
explained that Etown’s Physical 
Therapy program began when 
Thomas Jefferson University began 
accepting students with two years 
of liberal arts courses into such 
programs as Occupational Therapy, 
Physical Therapy and Medical 
Sciences. Institutions such as 
Elizabethtown focus on “preparing 
students for life-long learning 
rather than for a specific job,” 
Heckman said. He explained that 
Elizabethtown’s PT program 
combines the best of both academic 
areas; it prepares students with two 
to three years of humanities before 
they go on for two to three years of 
specialization at an affiliating 
institution. 


Physical Therapy students volunteer 
in medical clinics and hospitals to 
prepare themselves for the application 
and transfer process to a specialization 
school, Heckman said. As the career 
marketplace continues to change, the 
biology department is determined to 
compete with the demand of job 
openings and has submitted new 
programs in Cardiovascular Technology 
and Biotechnology for approval by the 
Academic Council. 

As in the case of Daniel Jennings 
described above, Music Therapy often 
accomplishes non-music related goals 
(such as crawling), with the help of 
sounds and music-making. The National 
Association for Music Therapy defines 
music therapy as “the use of music in 
the accomplishment of therapeutic aims: 
the restoration, maintenance and 
improvement of mental and physical 
health.” At Elizabethtown College, 
Music Therapy is a program established 
in 1975 as part of the Department of Fine 
and Performing Arts. 

According to Dr. Jim Haines, a 
professor of Music Therapy on campus, 
the Music Therapy program includes 
courses on theory, therapy, observation, 
and hands-on practice. One clinical 
experience is completed during each of 
the last semesters of the program. Dr. 
Haines added that “Music Therapy is a 
degree that blends two areas the College 
sees as strengths: human services and 
liberal arts.” 

But Music Therapy is not the only 
program at Elizabethtown with the 
reputation for integrating humanity and 
skill. The therapy degrees available are 
all rooted in a strong liberal arts 
foundation and include extensive 
practical experience. As health care 
changes and human “occupations” 
continue to demand aid, therapy will 
remain an evolving field. The 
Occupational Therapy, Physical Therapy 
and Music Therapy programs deliver 
well-prepared, competent professionals 
to master the evolving therapies and the 
challenge of meeting human needs. 

— mjk 
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Thompson Gymnasium was officially opened in January 1970. In its 


Jirst years, students used the building not only as a gym, but also as a 
message board, taping slogans on its hexagonal roof. 


Thompson Gymnasium 
Opens Its Doors 


Believe it or not, there was life at 
Elizabethtown College long before 
we arrived. There were days when 
the Health Center was the 
infirmary, the Business Department 
was located in a building called 
Preservation Hall (which hasn’t 
been preserved) and Coach 
Roderick was a starter for the men’s 
soccer team. In those days 
Thompson Gymnasium did not 
exist—the campus relied on the 
Alumni Physical Education Center. 

To house a steadily growing 
athletic program, the Alumni 
Physical Education Center was 
replaced. The October 3, 1969, issue 
of theEtownian cited the new 
athletic building’s purpose as 
“threefold.” Not only would the 
new gymnasium seat more than 
3,200 screaming Elizabethtown 
sports fanatics, but the space would 
also allow the intramural program 
to expand, including more types of 
sports and larger number of 
student participants. Second, more 
sports could be offered in the core 
program’s required physical 
education curriculum, and finally, 
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the available recreation equipment 
and time would drastically increase. 
Unlike the Alumni Center, this facility 
also contained separate areas for 
remedial physical education and 
personal weight training. These new 
areas catered to those not interested 
in organized sports but still 
concerned with personal physical 
development, reported Coach John 
Tulley to theEtownian. 

Though the building was to be 
dedicated during the 1969 
Homecoming celebration, 
construction was not completed as 
scheduled. Tours were offered during 
Homecoming weekend, and the 
wrestling room was in use by 
November 1969, but the building's 
official opening did not take place 
until January 7, 1970, when the Blue 
Jays took on the Delaware Valley 
basketball team (all previous games 
were played at Elizabethtown High 
School). The December 5, 1969, 
Etownian referred to the facility as the 
“Little Astrodome”; today it is simply 
called Thompson Gym, or home of 
the Blue Jays. 

-clb 
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Something Big On Campus 


April 5, 1974, marked the 
beginning of what was to become 
one of today’s strongest 


_ traditions for Etown students, 


TGIS weekend. The first TGIS 
was the brainchild of Al Peterson, 
Director of Alumni Relations 
who felt “it was about time 
something big happened on this 
campus.” Peterson was to 
eventually get his wish as TGIS 
grew to become arguably the 
biggest annual event on campus. 
1974’s TGIS was much 
different from the TGIS weekend 
of today. The original weekend _ 
combined Alumni Day and 
Freshman Parents Day with the 
college’s “Spring Weekend.” It 
offered a dorm-decorating 
contest, various sports events, 
and a Cabaret followed by a 
formal dinner and dance. _ 
Peterson also intended the 
weekend to reflect its title and 
added some religious emphasis 
to the inaugural “Thank God, It’s 
Spring” weekend through a _ 
Church Missions display and an 
interdenominational Palm 
Sunday service. _ 
TGIS has changed a great deal - 
since 1974. However, TGIS has 
remained true to the purpose 
intended by Peterson. “The 
purpose of the increased _ 
emphasis of Spring Weekend,” 


_ Peterson said, “is to keep the kids 
_ happy” _-. 


The Seventies 


President Ebersole Remembers... 


After holding six titles at Bucknell 
University, working for the Ford 
Foundation in New York, and serving 
as Dean of the Graduate School at 
Temple University, Dr. Mark C. 
Ebersole “came home to 
Elizabethtown.” Ebersole, who 
graduated with the class of 1943 and 
served as president of Elizabethtown 
College from 1977 to 1985, began his 
administration during a comparatively 
calm time in the history of the College. 
The societal and political unrest of the 
‘60s had faded throughout the early 
‘70s such that Ebersole was able to 
concentrate his efforts on the financial 
stability and academic quality of the 
institution, rather than trying to keep 
the peace on campus. 

Ebersole recalls severely stirring up 
the College community upon his 
arrival in 1977. The board of trustees 
was concerned with the deficit the 
College had accrued in the years prior 
to his inauguration. Immediately upon 
assuming his role as leader of the 
College, Ebersole dropped 10 
administrators whom he felt were non- 
essential. “It would have made no 
sense to cut the faculty. We needed all 
the faculty we had,” he explained. 
The administration, faculty and 
students were concerned with these 
cuts because they disrupted the close- 
knit community of the College. 
Ebersole knew the ramifications of 
such cuts but felt the ends justified the 
means. 

After only one year under his 
guidance, the College operated ona 
balanced budget and continued to stay 
in the black throughout the remainder 
of Ebersole’s tenure as president. 
“After it was passed several people 
came to me and said ‘you know, you 
were right,’” Ebersole said. With the 
College financially stable, Ebersole 
concentrated his energies on the 
toughening of admissions standards 
and tenure for professors. “You can 
add all the bells and whistles, and so 
on. But, in the long run, it’s how 
productive you are, how well you 
educate your students that is the final 
measuring stick,” Ebersole said. 


Dr. Mark C. Ebersole 


Ebersole’s chief means of 
improvement of the academic 
standards of the College was the 
acquisition of “professors who 
challenge students.” He explained, 
“Students are a lot smarter than we as 
faculty and administrators often give 
them credit for.” They need only 
professors who can provide them 
with the opportunity to showcase 
their insights, Ebersole said. 

Ebersole’s concern for his students 
was not confined to the academic 
realms. During the Three Mile Island 
scare of 1979, Ebersole remembered 
thinking, “We're close; we're real 
close. No, we’re not going to take 
any chances.” 

He then made the call to dismiss 
students hours before any of his 
counterparts at nearby colleges. He 
remembers most the incredible 
concern which Etown students 
showed for each other. Students who 
had cars did all that they could to 
provide transportation for those who 
had none. “What was amazing was 
that within an hour every student 
was taken care of. They took care of 
each other,” he said. Though 
Ebersole admits that he does not have 
a feel for the 90s generation, he feels 
that “kids were fundamentally good” 


during his career as an educator and 
administrator. Residual effects of 
heavy drug use in the ‘60s and early 
’70s was a source of great personal 
conflict for Ebersole. 

“There were occasions when we 
dropped or expelled students but 
never really in any great numbers,” 
Ebersole said. Drug use on campus 
was something that Ebersole and his 
administration had a difficult time 
gauging. He remembers “times when 
I was a bit distressed that we weren’t 
doing more to deal with the 
problem.” 

Closeness with the student body is 
something that Ebersole valued as an 
educator. He admits that trade-offs 
must be made when one ceases to be 
a member of the faculty or 
administration and becomes 
president of a college or university. 
During his 16-year tenure at Bucknell 
University, Ebersole was first a 
professor of religion, then department 
chair, then assistant dean and later, 
dean of students. His later 
promotions to vice president and 
later provost of Bucknell afforded 
him more opportunity to improve the 
institution on a macro level, but 
isolated him somewhat from the 
student body. “An administrator is 
compensated in other ways. You are 
now ina position to provide 
leadership and help give an 
institution a sense of direction,” 
Ebersole explained. 

Ebersole also enjoyed short stints 
as an administrator at the Ford 
Foundation in New York and dean of 
the Graduate School at Temple 
University prior to becoming 
president of Elizabethtown College. 
Ebersole did many things for 
Elizabethtown College, but his chief 
concern has always been the 
strengthening of its academic 
programs. “In the final analysis, your 
reputation and your image is 
determined by the academic quality 
of your educational program,” 
Ebersole said. —ret 
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The 1980s were a time of 
prosperity but not necessarily peace. 
Military conflicts in Grenada and El 
Salvador were all over the news. The 
United States government and people 
still found itself at odds with what 
President Reagan termed “The Evil 
Empire,” Russia. The race for nuclear 
arms superiority was a top priority. 
The government tried to produce 
defense programs like “Star Wars” to 
save us from powerful, and unseen 
attackers. 

President Ronald Reagan faced 
constant criticism for the way he 
handled international affairs. This 


came to a boiling point with the Iran- 
Contra affair that thrust the White 
House into more unwanted turmoil. 
President Reagan was admired by all 
as an actor, but could he lead the 
nation into the “technological age”? 

Despite political turmoil, 
America continued to thrive. Yuppies 
with their “Wall Street” mentality 

were donning Izod shirts and 
Th ec drinking the “New” Coke. Jack 

Nicholson was establishing himself as 

a a one of Hollywood’s greatest with 

starring roles in The Shining and an 
E | gh ti 2s Oscar in Terms of Endearment. Walter 

Payton became the greatest running 
back ever to play the game by 
rushing for over 16,000 yards. He 
led “Da Bears,” who did the 
“Superbowl Shuffle” and came out 
champions in 1985. 

With the biggest selling record 
of all time in Thriller, Michael Jackson 
became the “King of Pop.” The 
economy eventually began to 
stabilize, and Americans were seeing 
more opportunities in the growing 
field of computers. Entrepreneurs 
like Donald Trump and Bill Gates 
were icons of the “American Dream.” 


Germans, and people all over 
the world, also saw their dreams 
realized with the end of the Berlin 
Wall. This milestone signaled events 
that eventually saw the downfall of 
communism. ”Glasnost” brought our 
goods into Russia, mainly in the form 
of McDonald's cheeseburgers and 


The world wa me down. 
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The Eighties 


Americans watched in horror as the space shuttle Challenger exploded over Cape Canaveral on January 28, 1986. 


Walter Payton, Chicago’s Hall of 
Fame running back 


Darryl Hannah looking finnish in 
“Mermaid” 


Levi's jeans. Still, back home we 
saw tragedy like the Space Shuttle 
Challenger disaster. Seven of 
America’s finest, including 
charismatic school teacher Christa 
McAuliffe, were killed when the 
craft exploded. 

The Eighties were a time of 
great challenge and change, yet 
America continued to develop its 
economy and its own “pop 
culture.” Unlikely heroes such as 
Bart Simpson and his “don’t have a 
cow” attitude poked fun at 
America’s declining moral stan- 
dards. America also witnessed a 
surge in school violence, teen 
pregnancy and the rise of danger- 
ous drugs like crack cocaine. 

Even though it was a tacky, 
turbulent, and even a scary time to 
live in, it is the decade most 
pertinent to today’s college 
students: it’s the decade they grew 
up in. 

-bam 


“The Donald” 
Millionaire Donald Trump 


Bart Simpson introduced his own 
ideas about “family values.” 
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Not just another turkey: President Spiegler serves Thanksgiving Dinner. 


A New Leader Struts onto 
the Elizabethtown Scene 


With the retirement of President 
Ebersole in 1984, the College was in 
need of a new leader. Many 
outstanding candidates applied for 
the position, but there was one who 
stood out from the rest. He was a 
tenured professor at Temple 
University and also the provost. 
When interviewed by the 
Elizabethtown College search 
committee, this man stated simply 
what he wanted: “If you are inter- 
ested in the next few years in 
continuing what you've been doing 
and maybe raising a few million 
dollars, I’m not interested.” 

This man, Dr. Gerhard Spiegler, 
saw Elizabethtown “as poised to 
become an institution of great 
academic strength.” But he wasn’t 
going to give up a prestigious 
position at Temple unless 
Elizabethtown was willing to take a 
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chance: “But on the other hand, if 
you have aspirations which might 
entail moving the College forward, 
starting a capital campaign of $25 
to $30 million, it might be some- 
thing very interesting.” The College 
decided to take a chance. 

Born in Lithuania in 1929 to 
German parents, Spiegler was 
raised with a very strong work 
ethic. He began his serious study in 
Germany before moving to the 
United States. In 1952, he began 
study at Roosevelt College in 
Chicago before moving on to the 
renowned University of Chicago. 
There he received his Bachelor’s 
degree and, after a stint at the 
University of Bonn in Germany, his 
Master’s. He eventually received his 
Ph.D from Chicago in 1961. 

After teaching religion and 
serving as faculty provost at 


Haverford College, Spiegler made 
the move to the big city, Philadel- 
phia, where he served as Provost of 
Academic Affairs at Temple. This 
was an accomplished man who 
wanted to make “going to college at 
Elizabethtown a tradition commit- 
ted to fairness, equity, sharing and 
service.” In his ten years as presi- 
dent, Spiegler accomplished many 
of these goals. Under his direction 
the school’s endowment fund went 
from $8 million to $24 million. 

During that time, the school also 
strengthened its curriculum and 
added more faculty. New programs 
such as environmental science, 
engineering, international business, 
and actuarial science were added. 
Elizabethtown, in its desire to 
become one of the best in the 
country, was more stringent in its 
student and faculty selection. Under 
Spiegler the percentage of 
Elizabethtown freshmen that 
graduated in the top ten percent of 
their high school class rose from 
25% to 39%. Applications for 
admission rose from 1,300 to 2,500 
students during his tenure. 

Spiegler also tried to preserve 
tradition by incorporating Church 
of the Brethren ideals into his 
thinking. He is credited with being 
the driving force behind the Bucher 
Meetinghouse and Young Center. 
These beautiful buildings house 
scholars who research and promote 
religious studies, including the 
Church of the Brethren. 

Spiegler was also a catalyst in the 
construction of the High Library, 
the Schreiber Townhouse Quad- 
rangle, the Annenberg Student 
Center and finally the Leffler 
Chapel and Performance Center. 

The College saw its largest period 
of growth under Spiegler, and his 
colleagues admire him for it. Carlos 
Leffler, a trustee once said, “It was 
because of Gerhard that the College 
continually attracts better stu- 
dents.” This may have been evident 
when the school produced its first 
Rhodes Scholar, John Leaman, in 1995. 

—bam 


Bucher Meetinghou 


In 1989 the College decided to build a 
meetinghouse. Named in honor of 
Rufus P. Bucher, Bucher Meetinghouse 
is a place where the College community 
can go to relax, meditate, have meetings 
or hold prayer sessions. Today it has 
been expanded for the advancement of 
Pietist and Anabaptist studies. ~ 

When it was finished in October 
1989, the chaplain, Dr. Joan Austin 
commented, “The meetinghouse is 
something for all members of campus. It 
is not just a Brethren, Mennonite, 
Amish, and Anabaptist meeting place.” 
Dr. Austin described the place as “quite 
beautiful and not too austere.” 

The Center sits adjacent to the 
beautiful Lake Placida on the east 
corner of the campus. Walking into the 
foyer, one is taken by its spaciousness. 
To the right are two conference rooms, 
each with wooden chairs and confer- 
ence tables. These rooms are used to 
hold classes for the group of scholars 
who study there. This is known as the 
Young Center, a place where scholars 
can meet to research and discuss 
Anabaptist and Pietist groups. 

On the left side of the building is the 
Bucher Meetinghouse, an authentic re- 
creation of a Brethren meetinghouse, 
complete with a timbered ceiling and 
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A snowfall blankets the serene Bucher Meetinghouse and Young Center. 


simple wooden benches. 

In 1990 a fellows program was 
established in order to bring 
together religious scholars, espe- 
cially those who specialize in the life 
and culture of North American 
Anabaptist congregations. Some of 
these fellows come from as far away 
as Germany and Holland. In 
addition to research, the Young 
Center also offers courses in subjects 
such as “Amish Society” and 


se and Young Center 


The Eighties 


“Utopian Communities.” 
Members of the media have also 
shown interest in the work of the 
Center and its staff. Among those 
visiting have been journalists, 
reporters, columnists and producers 
from abroad. Research by the Young 
Center faculty has recently been 
featured in theWashington Post, the 
Philadelphia Inquirer, and theWall Street 
Journal. 

—bam 
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The construction of the College’s c 


hemistry building, Musser Hall. 


Musser Hall Honors Doctor 


In the 80s the College began to 
expand its curriculum to include 
courses such as environmental 
science. Because of this, the school 
saw the need to construct a new 


chemistry and science building. 
They decided to name it 
Musser Hall in honor of Dr. 
Benjamin Musser, a 1943 graduate 
of the College. Musser spent over 


twenty years on the board of 
trustees, and in recognition of his 
service he was given the honor. 
President Ebersole commented, “It 
is altogether fitting that 
Elizabethtown College recognize Dr. 
and Mrs. Musser in this fashion. Dr. 
Musser’s long and illustrious career 
in medicine directly relates to the 
uses to which Musser Hall will be 
put.” Aside from his many profes- 
sional duties, Musser headed the 
Annual Fund Campaign, serving as 
chairman. The fund was respon- 
sible for raising $300,000. 

The building cost more than $2.2 
million to build and was finished in 
December 1983. The money to fund 
the project came directly from the 
College’s $5.5 million Design for 
Excellence campaign. 


—bam 
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“We Are the Champions, My Friend” 
Women’s Basketball Wins Two NCAA 


Championships 


The year was 1982, and the 
Elizabethtown women’s basketball 
team was playing in its first NCAA 
tournament. This was the first year of 
Division III Women’s sports in the 
NCAA. Led by two former Army 
enlistees, Beverly Hall and Donna 
Mulder, the Jays were looking to 
invade the inaugural tournament and 
capture the crown. They crushed their 
first opponent 
Christopher- 
Newport, of 
Virginia, by more 
than twenty-five 
points. Next, they 
bombed Trenton 
State by sixteen 
and then crushed 
Clark University 
by twenty. This 
put the ladies in 
the finals against 
the University of 
North Carolina, 
Greensboro. 
Thompson 
Gymnasium 
became a media 
frenzy with ESPN 
and major news 
stations eager to 
catch this historic 
moment. 

The game 
began amid the roaring legions of 
face-painted Blue Jays. Things were 
looking good for the Jays who led by 
nine at the half. But, back stormed the 
Spartans who took the lead and held it 
till 1:52 of the game. Then junior 
Peggy Longo sank two key foul shots 
to give the Jays a one point lead. 

Moments later in a mad scramble, 
senior Beverly Hall somehow 
wrestled the ball away from two 
Spartans and assisted sophomore 
Page Lutz on what turned out to be 
the game-winning basket. After two 
Spartan foul shots, the buzzer 
sounded with the Jays winning their 
first National Championship, 67-66. 
Coach Yonne Kauffman described the 
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feeling of winning a National Cham- 
pionship, “It’s like being on cloud 
nine for a whole year. I wish everyone 
could experience the feeling.” The 
Jays returned to the finals the follow- 
ing year expecting to defend their 
crown. Despite the return of Page 
Lutz and Peggy Longo, the women 
went down to North Central of Illinois 
by twelve. 


Coach Yvonne Kauffman, Lori Lobb, Nancy Keene, Kim Cahill and Maria Pioli 


Yet the women returned one more 
time in 1984 determined to prove 
themselves. They were tournament 
favorites, and Coach Kauffman fully 
expected to win the title. Once again 
they went to the finals, and once again 
ESPN was there. In a classic hard- 
fought game, the Lady Jays saw their 
Championship slip away when Rust 
College threw up a buzzer-beating 
shot to secure the win 51-49. 

Before the 1989 season, Yvonne 
Kauffman called her two new 
assistants coaches into her office. She 
said, “I want to discuss how we’re 
going to wina National Champion- 
ship.” 

The two bewildered coaches looked 


at each other; surely they weren’t 
good enough to win the Champion- 
ship, were they? Led by four seniors, 
Kim Cahill, Nancy Keene, Lori Lobb, 
and Maria Pioli, the Jays went 29-2 
that year. 

“The chemistry was remarkable. I 
had four seniors who just wanted it,” 
said Coach Kauffman. 

And they got it, a trip to Kentucky 
and a chance 
at the title. In 
an incredible 
game, the 
women 
battled 
California 
State- 
Stanislaus to 
a 65-65 score 
with two 
seconds left. 
That’s when 
sophomore 
Sue Kreider, 
the team’s 
worst foul 
shooter, 
stepped to 
the line for a 
one and one. 
She sank the 
first but 
missed the 
second. It 
didn’t matter though; Cal State’s last- 
second shot was off the mark, and 
Elizabethtown captured its second 
National Championship of the decade. 

—bam 


The Eighties 


The 1989 Blue Jay National Championship soccer team 


“Brotherhood of Blue” Wins NCAA Crown 


It was one of the greatest moments 
in the history of Elizabethtown 
College sports: the men’s soccer team 
of 1989 capped their brilliant season 
with a National Championship 
victory over Greensboro College 2-0. It 
was a fitting end to a storybook 
season which saw the “Brotherhood of 
Blue” set numerous NCAA single 
season records, including wins (24) 
and goals scored (96). Obviously, it 
was an unforgettable year for the Jays. 

But what is not obvious is that this 
team was looked upon as underdogs 
during the preseason. They hadn’t 
even won the Middle Atlantic 
Conference, so no one expected them 
to take the national title. Yet this 
team, led by Coach Skip Roderick, 
used hard work and a “never say die” 
attitude to prove everyone wrong. 

In the semifinals the Jays won in 
dramatic fashion beating the defend- 
ing champions University of Califor- 
nia, San Diego. A goal by Phil 
D’Adderio gave the Jays a 1-0 win and 
sent the head-shaven surfers packing. 
Meanwhile, Greensboro College upset 
top-ranked RIT 2-0, setting the stage 
for the title. 


Over 2,500 people showed up at Ira 
R. Herr field on that cold blustery day 
in November. On this field, named for 
the man who brought soccer to 
Elizabethtown, stood the best two 
Division III soccer teams in the 
country. In ninety minutes there 
would only be one. The Jays wasted 
no time showing those in attendance 
who was king, ruling the pitch from 
endline to endline. 

Yet the first half ended as it began: 
scoreless. The second half saw the 
floundering Greensboro pick up the 
pace and apply some pressure to the 
Jays. Yet All-American goalkeeper Jay 
Varrato kept the ball out of the cage. 
Then in the 79th minute, in a moment 
of glory, Mark Pratzner, crashed the 
goal and found a Tim Jones cross 
which he pumped home to break the 
deadlock. 

History was in the making, and five 
minutes later, it was made. All 
American Robbie Martin beat the 
keeper and unselfishly laid a ball to 
Mark Pratzner who hit an empty net 
for the insurance goal. The game 
ended 2-0, and the National Champi- 
onship was theirs! 

—rdp 
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Coach Roderick lifts the trophy. 
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Elizabethtown students taking part in “Brinser Jello Weekend.” 


Lost Traditions of the Eighties 
Elizabethtown’s “Wilder” Weekends 


Elizabethtown has its share of 
wacky traditions. Freshmen learn 
very early the fun and perils of the 
“Freshman Walk.” The Activities 
Planning Board works very hard to 
schedule events like T.G.1.S., Thank 
God It’s Spring, and Homecoming 
Weekend. But in the 1980s more 
unusual activities livened up the 
school calendar considerably. 

Back in the good old days of teased 
hair, the dorms would sponsor their 
own fun-filled weekends. The 
students would come up with a theme 


and sponsor events to ensure a good LA Z : 
time. Etown’s males battle for the crown of “Miss Etown.” 

Brinser was famous for its Jello dubbed “Founders Funtastic Week- the Sixties.” It was a chance for the 
besticesay oC x see Su tancaneineNbeir end.” They sponsored many events, children of the 80s to kick off their 
“jello jiggling” events including the including a casino night and pillow shoes, throw on a bandana and 
ever-popular Jello Wrestling Pit. Here fights, complete with bed and all. become flower children for awhile. 
tough guys on campus, mainly Furthermore, a raffle was held and the Peace sessions were held in Ober 
Brinser males, would compete in winners were served breakfast in bed. lounge to talk about the ongoing 
wrestling matches held in hundreds of Ober was not to be left outof the teoublen dd Bi Satvader Students 
gallons.of the ench room treat festivities. They staged their own watched movies like Easy Rider and 
Founders also had its own weekend, “Woodstock Weekend: A Tribute to Wowdsiock. The eventalso caw the 
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The Eighties 


Gone but not forgotten is Elizabethtown’s one and on 


the \ 


& 
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ly true beauty pageant, the Miss Male Etown Competition. 


“Founders Funtastic Weekend” held in Thompson Gymnasium. 


performance of many bands, includ- 
ing campus favorite “White Light- 
ning.” 

Along with the Woodstock Week- 
end and true to 80s craving for status, 
there was also the “Dominant Dorm” 
contest. This pitted the dorms against 
each other in a series of games, 
different every year, to determine 
which dorm had the bragging rights. 


Myer and Brinser squared off in an 
annual touch football match. To help 
even the odds, the men would spot 
the women forty points. 

Last, but certainly not least, was 
Elizabethtown’s own tribute to drag, 
the “Miss Male Etown Contest.” This 
annual event saw some of 
Elizabethtown’s most fetching men 


“White Lightning” rocks at Ober. 


compete for the illustrious honor. The 
pageant contained a swimsuit 
competition, a formal gown compo- 
nent and finally a talent section. The 
night was concluded with a grand 
finale where all contestants joined in 
the singing and dancing. 

These wild traditions, although 
gone, will never be forgotten. —bam 
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Elizabethtown Athletics in the 1980s 


Becky Donecker, National Champion in single’s tennis in 198. 


Jay Varrato, two-time soccer 
All American, Academic All 
American. 


Women’s Basketball 
National championship trophy 


i Fy 
Op. et Sot & 
IDET 190° ° Ken Ober (back) reaches 300 wins. 


Seen with Eric Mast, one of 
Ober’s All American wrestlers. 
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The Eighties 


A Decade of Champions 


Robbie Martin, Soccer All 
American and National Champ 


Champions, 1982 


Brian Lake celebrates Etown’s : ’ \ 


National Championship in soccer. Page Lutz and Sheri Kinsey score 1,000 points and an NCAA title. 
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The Nineties 


Knocking on the 
Door of the Next 
Millennium 


The nineties were a decade of 
extremes, a time when the nation 
experienced both highs and lows. 
Heroes fell in disgrace, and new 
ones were created to take their 
place. 

Bill Clinton won the presidency 
in 1992 and again in 1996, 
suggesting that the country was 
ready for a change in leadership. 
Clinton did find some success in 
office, but his presidency will 
always be remembered for the 
public and private controversies of 
his administration. 

While basketball superstar 
Michael Jordan was leading the 
Chicago Bulls to six NBA 
championships, former football 
great O. J. Simpson was arrested for 
murdering his ex-wife. In 1998 Mark 
McGwire and Sammy Sosa both 
beat Roger Maris’s 37-year-old 
homerun record. America watched 
in awe as the two sluggers battled 
back and forth. Baseball won back 
some of the fans who had deserted it 
following the 1994 strike. 

The country rallied together in 
support of U.S. troops during the 
Persian Gulf War against Iraq, but 
President Bill Clinton makes a point. there was controversy, even rioting, 
in Los Angeles, when police officers 
were found not guilty for the 
beating of Rodney King. 

Technology continued to grow at 
an incredible rate. The Internet 
allowed people all over the world to 
communicate using their personal 
computers. Television continued to 
draw larger and larger audiences, as 
shows like Seinfeld, Friends, and ER 
all got big ratings. 

People flocked to movie theatres 
to see such hit films such as Silence 
of the Lambs, Titanic, Terminator 2, 
Forrest Gump, and Philadelphia. Old 
A U.S. tank searches for an Iraqi target during the Gulf War. favorites such as Star Wars and the 
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Basketball star Michael Jordan 


Wizard of Oz were digitally 
remastered and re-released. 

In music, the decade was 
dominated by the alternative 
movement. Bands such as Nirvana 
and Pearl Jam produced hit after hit. 
Late in the decade, older forms of 
music were becoming popular 
again. The remaining Beatles put 
together a retro release 25 years after 
the group’s last album, while swing 
and big band music made their way 
to top forty stations. 

The nineties also saw the United 
States fall victim to terrorism. The 
World Trade Center bombing, the 
Olympic Park bombing in Atlanta, 
and the Oklahoma City bombing all 
brought the lesson home to 
Americans that the world was an 
unstable place. The Branch 
Davidians in Waco, Texas, the 
Unabomber, and the former soldiers 
who bombed a federal building in 
Oklahoma City all showed that 
danger could come from Americans 
themselves. The government began 
to take measures to ensure that the 
epidemic of terror was contained. 

The nineties were a very positive 
decade for Elizabethtown College. 
Theodore E. Long assumed the 
presidency, bringing energy and 
enthusiasm to the school. New 
buildings with up-to-date 
technology were erected. Indeed, the 
school started its second century on 
a high note and showed no signs of 
slowing down. The second hundred 
years should be just as great, or 
maybe even better, than the first 
hundred. —dap 


The Nineties 


O. J. Simpson, who was found not guilty of killing his former wife. 


One of the many buildings destroyed during the L. A. riots 
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A Long View for the 21st Century 


President Theodore Long 


The man chosen to lead 
Elizabethtown College into the 21st 
century was selected in part because 
he interviewed well with students. 
As Robert Miller told the Sept. 6, 
1996, Etownian, Theodore E. Long 
impressed interviewers because he 
was direct and to the point. “A lot of 
people wanted to be presidents of 
colleges,” Miller explained, “but Dr. 


Etown.” With that answer, Long 
impressed a lot of people. 

Not that they weren’t already 
impressed. The former provost and 
vice president of Merrimack College 
was a perfect fit for the school as it 
looked towards the future. Since he 
is energetic, experienced, and 
enthusiastic, few doubt that Long 
was the right choice. 

Long decided to apply for the 
position because friends told him 
about the beauty of the area and the 
reputation of the school. As he 
learned more about the school, he 
was impressed. “The most 
important thing about the College is 
the people of the College,” he told 
the Sept. 6 Etownian. 

Long’s goal for the future is clear. 
He wants to make Elizabethtown 
College into something special. His 
goal, as stated in the Etownian, is to 


Long wanted to be president of 


“help achieve distinction as an 
institution and provide students 


President Long and his wife Betty 
greet a new student. 


with something they cannot get 
anywhere else.” 

Long has helped implement his 
vision by inaugurating a President’s 
Fund for Distinction, which has 
underwritten 18 innovative projects 
on campus in the past few years. 
The Long way to the future may just 
be the best way. 

—dap 


Elizabethtown 
College Earns 
National Respect 


Elizabethtown College has come a 
long way in its hundred-year history. 
This once tiny Church of the Brethren 
school has grown steadily, so much so 
that it is now a nationally respected 
institution. 1998 marked the fifth 
consecutive year that the college was 
named one of U.S. News and World 
Report's top five liberal arts colleges in 
the northeast region. 

The rankings are based on 
academic reputation, student 
retention, faculty resources, student 
selectivity, financial resources, alumni 
gift rate, and graduation rate. 
President Theodore Long, however, 
feels that Etown ranks high because 
of “new energy, exceptional faculty 
leadership and exceptional students.” 

Such a high ranking would be an 
honor for any school. Vivian 
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Students celebrate Etown’s high ranking. 


Hinojosa, a member of the class of 
2002, expressed the sentiments of 
many students when she said in the 
Sept. 11, 1998, Etownian, “It makes me 
feel very proud to know that the 
school I’m attending is one of the best 
ones out there.” 

The high ranking gives prospective 
students the school’s success in a 
quick glance, although the rankings 
alone are not enough to convince 
students to attend. The ranking also 


shows the school’s consistency. 
Director of College Relations Ed 
Novak explained in the Sept. 12, 1997, 
Etownian that “it reflects very well on 
us because it is difficult to stay at the 
top.” 

Elizabethtown College is always 
working hard to improve itself. So 
don’t be surprised in the coming years 
if you read in U.S. News and World 
Report that it is the number one liberal 
arts college. 


—dap 


John Leaman: 


The Rhodes to Success 


What comes to your mind when 
you hear Rhodes Scholar? 
Bookworm? Work-a-holic? Athlete? 
According to John Leaman, a 1995 
Etown grad and the school’s first 
Rhodes Scholar, these attributes are 
not the only ones desired. 

Rhodes Scholars are typically 
well-rounded people who can 
succeed in more than academics. 
This description fits Leaman 
perfectly, according to former Dean 
of College Life Richard Crocker. In 
the spring 1995 Elizabethtown 
magazine, Crocker described 
Leaman as “fresh, eager, 
enthusiastic, and innocent.” 

This is not to say academics 
didn’t play an important role in 
helping Leaman reach his high 
plateau. While at Etown, the biology 
major maintained a nearly perfect 
4.0 grade point average. He was also 
active in cocurricular activities, such 
as working for the campus radio 
station and captaining the cross 
country team. He served as a 
resident assistant as well. 

His journey towards being a 
Rhodes Scholar started with an 
application, which included an 
essay. Leaman, who plans to be a 
doctor, decided to write on how he 
would use his Rhodes Scholarship 
to pursue a life of service. 

The next step in the process 
involved interviews in Philadelphia 
and New York, where the applicants 
were grilled on subjects such as 
current events and how their Oxford 
educations would change their lives. 

Leaman impressed the 
interviewers and was chosen to 
represent the U. S. Of the 1,253 
applicants to be Rhodes Scholars, 
only 32 were selected to attend 
Oxford in the fall of 1995. The entire 
experience, Leaman told 
Elizabethtown magazine, was 
humbling: “There are so many good 
people. Anyone could have gotten 
it. I just happened to be picked.” 

The curriculum was challenging, 


with Leaman having to write a nine- 
Page essay every week on a subject 
chosen by the professors. 

After graduating and going on to 
medical school, Leaman discovered 
that he would need more than a 
medical degree to succeed as a 
doctor. Doctors “have to be trained 
in economics,” he explained in the 
fall 1998 Elizabethtown magazine. 
“One of our biggest challenges is 
simply to find the money to give 
people medical care.” To 
compensate for this fact, Leaman 
plans to pursue an MBA at the 
Wharton School of Business. 

Despite the rigorous curriculum, 
Oxford was not all business. One of 
Leaman’s greatest pleasures at the 
school was being a part of the 
basketball team. As team president, 
it was his duty to hire the coach, and 
he talked former professional coach 
Dave Lycett into coaching the 
squad. More important to Leaman, 
however, were the friends he made. 
On the team, he played with 
“students form America, South 
Africa, England, Greece, and 
Denmark.” Talk about a team which 


The Nineties 


John Leaman 


represents the world! 

Today, Leaman is a medical 
student at the University of 
Pennsylvania. He looks back fondly 
on his days at Oriel College, one of 
the schools which make up Oxford 
University. 

There is little doubt that in a few 
years John Leaman will be a 
successful doctor. With his 
education, drive, and dynamic 
personality, the sky is the limit. And 
it all started at Elizabethtown 
—dap 


College. 


University basketball team. 


John Leaman (third from right in the front row) and the Oxford 
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Bob Dole Visits Elizabethtown 


troublemakers they came across, 
such as senior Dave Khanlian, who 
dressed in a suit and a Dole mask 
and roamed through the crowd 


Dole concluded his speech with a 
joke, saying that “there is only one 
bill we ought to veto, and that is Bill 
Clinton.” 


The world of bigtime national 
politics came to Elizabethtown 
College on October 2, 1996. On that 
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day, Republican Presidential 
candidate Bob Dole made a stop on 
his campaign trail to deliver a 
speech to the community. 
Although Dole lost the election 

to incumbent Bill Clinton a 

month later, his appearance was 

an event that will never be 
forgotten on campus. 

Upon arriving on campus, 

Dole first visited an 
Occupational Therapy 
classroom. Several students 
showed the former senator from 
Kansas some of the techniques 
they learned to help aid people 
with disabilities. Dole, who lost 
the use of his right arm in World 
War II, seemed impressed by the 
demonstration. The students 
were certainly impressed by 
Dole, as was Occupational 
Therapy professor Catherine 
Clark, who said Dole’s visit 
helped “show someone in 
politics the importance of O.T.” 

Over 3,000 people crammed into 
Thompson Gymnasium to hear 
Dole’s speech. The candidate was 
preceded to the stage by a who’s 
who of Pennsylvania Republicans, 
including United States Senators 
Arlen Specter and Rick Santorum, as 
well as Congressmen Bill Goodling, 
Bob Walker, and George Gekas. 
Junior Melissa DiSanto, who was 
highly recommended to speak at the 
rally by the Dole staff, introduced 
Pennsylvania Governor Tom Ridge. 
After speaking for a few moments 
(and building the suspense), Ridge 
introduced Dole. 

After the crowd had quieted 
down, Dole began his speech. He 
called the rally a “retirement party 
for Bill Clinton” and had little 
trouble finding faults with the 
Democrat’s administration. He 
attacked Clinton for increasing taxes 
and for being too weak on drugs. 
Dole also blasted the president for 
denying Americans school choice. 


As the speech ended, the crowd 


Bob Dole gives the thumbs up. 


roared its approval. Seconds later, 
nearly 6,000 red, white, and blue 
balloons started to fall from the 
ceiling, while streamers were shot 
into the air. The entire gym looked 
like one big American flag. The 
band Rosy and the Naturals blasted 
music as Dole made his way off the 
stage, waving to the crowd the 
whole way. The atmosphere truly 
made students feel as though they 
were at the Republican National 
Convention. 

Adding to this feeling were the 
secret service agents stationed 
around the campus and in the gym. 
As students and faculty waited in 
line to enter the gym before the 
speech, they could not help but 
notice a flurry of activity on the 
roofs of many campus buildings. 
Stationed on those high perches 
were heavily armed agents dressed 
in black, watching the crowd closely. 
Inside the gym, agents quickly but 
quietly took care of any 


muttering “Bob Dole supports 
Clinton and Gore.” The agents 
grabbed campaign signs from 
students and handed them to 
students who were near to 
Khanlian. The students were 
told to hold these signs up, 
blocking Khanlian from view. 
Khanlian was pulled to the back 
of the gym several times, but he 
always managed to work his 
way through the crowd again. 
He wasn’t really causing the 
agents any trouble, or posing a 
threat to Dole, but he was a 
nuisance. Other than Khanlian’s 
antics, things ran smoothly as 
Dole delivered his speech. 

Many other students and 
members of the Elizabethtown 
community demonstrated 
against Dole outside the gym. 
Several members of the College 
Democrats held signs and 
chanted anti-Dole rhetoric to 
anyone who would listen. Club 
president Jennifer Shockley insisted 
that their goal was to “get out the 
word that there are Democrats on 
campus, that we are not all 
Republicans.” 

Though campus facilities were 
rented by the Dole campaign 
committee, the school certainly put a 
lot of time and effort into making 
the event memorable. Several 
students from the Fine and 
Performing Arts department helped 
install the large sound system and 
also helped prepare the numerous 
banners and signs that decorated the 
gym. Whether they were in favor of 
Dole and his policies, supporters of 
Clinton, or just wanted to see a real 
live celebrity, everyone would agree 
that this was an exciting experience 
they would never forget. They will 
always be able to say that “I was a 
part of Campaign ‘96.” —dap 


Bob Dole’s visit to Elizabethtown College was a day that no one 
who was there will forget. There was a feeling of excitement all 
over the campus. For one day, Etown was at the center of the 
Presidential race and gained national attention. 


Dole supporters rally outside Thompson Gymnasium. 


The Nineties 


Shot of the crowd inside the gym 
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Members of the 1995-96 TIE, Teens in Elizabethtown, SDLC 


Students Direct Own 
Learning Communities 


The Student Directed Learning 
Community (SDLC) program was 
established in 1992 under the 
direction of Dr. John R. Saddlemire, 
Assistant Dean of College Life and 
Director of Residence Life and 
Student Activities. SDLCs provide 
students with the opportunity to live 
in College-owned houses that 
surround the perimeter of the campus. 
Each group of students, between four 
and eight, who reside in the houses, is 
responsible for creating, organizing, 
and actively participating in the 
program. The programs are intended 
to serve the campus and the outside 
community in a service-learning 
project of the group’s choice. 

Groups of students interested in 
living in an SDLC must participate in 
a competitive process and be selected 
to implement a program. The 
application process is quite thorough; 
each group must submit a written 
application and is required to present 
its program to a panel of judges, 
consisting of administrators, faculty 
members, and student leaders who 
volunteer to serve. All programs 
undergo a review and re-application 
process on a yearly basis. 

In the written application, the 
group must thoroughly explain its 
program and how it will serve the 
campus and the outside community. 
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Each application portfolio must 
include personal biographies of each 
member, a letter of intent, and 
reasons why the group would need a 
house in order to implement the 
program. It is expected that the 
groups have made the appropriate 
contacts with people who will be 
involved in implementing the 
program if it is chosen. Each program 
must have at least one non-student 
advisor from the Elizabethtown 
College community. 

Apart from written materials, each 
group makes an oral presentation to 
demonstrate in person what they wish 
to accomplish with the program. 
Program ideas and ways of 
implementation are shared with the 
panel of judges. These dynamic and 
creative presentations are crucial in 
the application process in 
demonstrating the ideas of the 
program and the enthusiasm the 
members have for the program. 

On the whole, the SDLCs have 
met with widespread acceptance and 
approval. These innovative 
communities where students initiate 
and direct their own learning process 
offer a unique showcase for the 
Learning Paradigm on campus. 

—nas 


SDLCs 


The Harmony House - uses music 
therapy and relaxation techniques to 
help students and the elderly in 

the area. 


Helping Hands - dedicated to offering 
programs to Elizabethtown’s 
individuals with physical or mental 
handicaps by working with the Special 
Olympics of Lancaster County. 


KIC (Kids in the Community) - 
provides programs for area children 
and runs events which benefit the 
Big Brother/Big Sister program. 


LIGHT (Lasting Impacts by Giving 
to the Hungry Today) - acts to increase 
the awareness of the hunger 

both around the world and in the 
Elizabethtown community. 


Ohm Sweet Ohm - focuses on 
teaching the College and surrounding 
community how to use such 
computer technology as MIDI and the 
Internet. 


Saturday's Special - provides 
workshops focusing on various 
themes for local children one Saturday 
per month. 


SHARE (Students Helping to 
Advance Relations with the Elderly) - 
focuses on the elderly in the area by 
providing services to local nursing 
homes and individuals living on their 
own, offering opportunities for 
College students to interact with the 
elderly. 


SMACC (Students Making a Cleaner 
Community) - devoted to creating 
environmental awareness on 

campus and in the community. They 
adopted a two-mile stretch of 
Elizabethtown Road in an effort to 
keep the community clean. 


TIE (Teens in Elizabethtown) - 
reaches out to teens by providing them 
with programs to enrich their 

lives socially and academically. 


TEAM (Together Everyone Achieves 
More) - works with faculty at 
Elizabethtown Area Middle School 
to enrich student lives through 
after-school tutoring and various 
other after-school activities. 
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Jaimie Arndt ‘98, Christine Schirmer ‘96, and Pam Stiner ‘95 explain 
the first Into the Streets at the Elizabethtown Borough square in 1994. 


Etown Students Go Into the Streets 


Educating Through Service 


“We challenge ourselves to go into 
the streets, not just for a day, but for a 
lifetime.” Sound familiar? It does to 
Elizabethtown College students since 
October 21, 1994, when the first Into 
the Streets was held on campus. 
Almost four hundred students 
participated in the event, which is 
part of a nationwide campaign to 
promote service-learning. 

Etown students and staff mobilize 
to help their community meet its 
needs. Some work with youth and 
provide an Activities Fair for 
elementary children. Others read 
books on tape for students and 
entertain Masonic Homes children on 
campus. Teams rake leaves, cut 
bushes, and clean windows. Others 
entertain seniors with music at the 
Masonic Homes and bingo at 
ManorCare. Etown students not only 
help community members, but also 
beautify the community. Several 
groups paint maps on playgrounds. 
Others paint rooms in libraries and 
churches, while some spread mulch at 
the local park. Teams also work with 
social issues such as Special Olympics 
and AIDS children. 

The Community Center, the 
Borough Office, and area schools 


respond with the most projects for 
students. After finding the projects, 
comes organizing the event. Team 
managers are chosen for their 
leadership ability; Dina Zarella was 
Etown’s first ever student Into the 
Streets leader. The goal the first year 
was to involve one hundred people, 
but, much to the delight of the 
organizers, over four hundred 
students participated. Despite rain 
two out of the five years, the number 
of Into the Streets participants has 
grown to almost six hundred in 1998. 

Shirley Deichert, director of the 
Learning Center, brought the national 
program, Into the Streets to the 
College. Richard Crocker, who was 
then dean of College Life, asked 
Deichert to develop what he called “a 
clearinghouse for service,” providing 
opportunities for students to get more 
involved in the community. Crocker 
hoped the student projects would go 
beyond community service, 
combining service with academics. 
Crocker’s desire started Deichert and 
the College as a whole on the path 
towards service-learning. 

It was important to Deichert to 
find a project which allowed the 
students to learn while doing 
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“Never doubt that a group 
of thoughtful, committed 
citizens can change the 
world; indeed, it’s the only 
thing that ever has.” 
Margaret Mead 


community service. This constitutes 
one of the main differences between 
service-learning and community 
service. Service-learning is highly 
structured with a great deal of 
preparation in each project. It allows 
students to know exactly what they 
are getting into, but they also have 
someone to guide them along. The 
other big difference between 
community service and service- 
learning is what happens after 
coming back from the task. Deichert 
said the most important part of 
service-learning is “when you come 
back, you reflect upon what you did.” 

Into the Streets is a nationwide 
program that challenges students to 
look beyond themselves. It takes 
students into the streets, where our 
nation needs support from its people. 
The Into the Streets program links 
thousands of college students across 
the nation in their dedication to 
community service. As Margaret 
Mead once observed, “Never doubt 
that a group of thoughtful, committed 
citizens can change the world; 
indeed, it’s the only thing that ever 
has.” 

—mal 
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It's High 
Time 


As the nineties began, school 
officials came to realize that the 
library housed in Zug Memorial Hall 
was not large enough to provide for 
the needs of Elizabethtown students. 
As professor Carroll Kreider stated in 
her speech to dedicate the new High 
Library in October, 1990, Zug was “an 
excellent facility for its day,” but times 
were changing. 

In 1988, President Gerhard Spiegler 
started a campaign to raise $12 
million for the construction of a state- 
of-the-art library. Elizabethtown 
needed a more modern library, 
featuring new technology and 
providing room for resources. When 
Spiegler’s campaign brought a 
donation of $1.5 million from the 
High Foundation of Lancaster to the 
project, programming and 
architectural plans began 
immediately. 

The plans resulted in the design of 
a four-story building, capable of 
housing 250,000 volumes, suitable 
archives, and the desired study areas 
that were lacking in the Zug facility. 


The High Library, which opened in 1990. 


The structure was to be located 
between Alpha Hall and the Baugher 
Student Center, where, until ground 
broke in March of 1989, a commuter 
lot existed. 

With a weekend of dedication 
activities, the High Library officially 
opened its doors in September of 
1990. In August, students, faculty 
staff, administration, and members of 
the community held a ceremonial 
Book Walk, carrying books from the 
Zug building to the new library. 

The Library proved much better 
able to serve the 1,500 Elizabethtown 
students and contained the 
technology unavailable in Zug. For 


the first time, students had computer 
access to the card catalog, inter-library 
loan, as well as fax services. The 
historical documents once stored in 
the basement of Zug were now 
sheltered in their own Brethren 
Heritage Room—the archives of the 
College and the home of 100 years of 
history. 

The library tradition of 
Elizabethtown College has proved 
that library growth can be directly 
correlated to the growth of the school 
itself. The library is constantly 
growing to accommodate the needs of 
the students. 

—clb 


Dean Richard Crocker Remembers 


In January of 1997, the campus was 
saddened to learn that popular Dean of 


College Life Richard Crocker would be 
leaving. Crocker’s seven years at 
Elizabethtown College were fruitful. His 
goal, as stated in the Jan. 24, 1997, 
Etownian, was to “restore the College's 
trust in the dean, as well as College Life, 
and to help integrate college life into the 
academic part of the college by reaching 
out and cooperating with the faculty.” 
Crocker reflected on his time at Etown 
during an interview conducted by Dylan 
Gadino on November 18, 1998. 


DG: What are your favorite 
memories of Etown? 

RC: Students, all of them, even the 
troublemakers. 
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DG: How do you think the College 
evolved while you were dean? 

RC: The college has become more 
prosperous and a bit less parochial. 


DG: What was the worst thing about 
Etown? 

RC: The administrative battles. 
Sometimes I felt that I had to fight 
with my colleagues to defend the 
students’ interest. 


DG: How long did you plan your 
Superman exit? 

RC: It occurred to me a few days 
before the event [an awards assembly 
in Leffler]. I wasn’t sure up to the last 
minute whether I was going to do it. 
Absolutely no one knew—not even 
my wife. 


Superman? No, Dean Richard Crocker. 


DG: What are you doing now? 
RC: Now I ama pastor of Central 
Presbyterian Church in Montclair, NJ. 
I also do a bit of counseling at a 
nearby pastoral counseling center. 
And just recently I have started doing 
some part time work as a Chaplain at 
Bloomfield College. 

—dpg 


The Blue Jays celebrate their milestone 600th victory. 


The Nineties 


600 Wins and Counting 


Tradition. Heritage. Consistency. 
These are the perfect words to 
describe the Blue Jays’ Soccer 
program. Over the years, the team has 
won a National Championship and 
made numerous playoff appearances. 
In early 1998, the team achieved yet 
another impressive accomplishment: 
the 600th win in school history. 

With a 3-0 win over nationally 
ranked Concordia, the Jays became 
only the fifth team in the country to 
reach 600 wins. Only Haverford has 
more Division III victories, while 
UCLA, Penn State, and San Francisco 
are the only other programs to have 
reached this milestone. 

Considering the less-than- 
impressive beginnings of the soccer 
program in the thirties, the fact that 
this team has won 600 games is 
amazing. First played as an 
intramural sport, soccer barely 
survived some tough seasons. Wins 
were tough to come by, and the 
program was eventually abandoned 
due to a lack of players during World 


War II. In the late forties, the program 
was revived, and it slowly started to 
become popular on campus. Soon 
better and more experienced players 
were being added to the roster, and 
the team started to win. 

In the fifties, the program took off. 
Victory number 100 came in 1961, 
almost 25 years after the program was 
started. The team won number 200 in 
1971, and 300 in 1980. Only seven 
years later, the Jays celebrated their 
400th victory. The five years it took to 
reach number 500 could be 
considered the Golden Age of 
Elizabethtown soccer. The team 
averaged nearly twenty wins a year, 
while capturing the National 
Championship in 1989. 

Perhaps no man has meant more to 
the soccer program than Skip 
Roderick. He was a star player on the 
1971 team that captured win number 
200. For wins 400, 500, and 600, 
Roderick was roaming the sidelines as 
the team’s coach. All the victories 
were special to Roderick, but for 


different reasons. He explained in the 
September 18, 1998, Etownian that as 
a player he “just contributed. It was 
very exciting as a coach to be 
involved in this.” 

The school is proud as well. 
Athletic Director Nancy Latimore told 
the Etownian, “We're very proud of 
the team hitting that milestone. We’re 
proud of the tradition men’s soccer 
has established throughout the 
years.” The soccer team is a selling 
point for the school. Prospective 
students can’t help but be impressed 
by a school that has a sports program 
with such a heritage. 

Every person associated with 
Elizabethtown College should be 
proud of the soccer program and the 
way it has represented the school over 
the years. The program has 
established a standard of excellence 
which only a precious few schools can 
boast of. Win number 700 shouldn’t 
be too far off. 


— dap 
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A Chapel for All Occasions 


One of the most spectacular sights 
on the campus of Elizabethtown 
College is the Leffler Chapel and 
Performing Arts center. The Chapel 
not only symbolizes the college’s 
religious heritage, but also provides 
an elegant performance hall for the 
artistically gifted people of the 
school. 

In the early nineties, President 
Gerhard Spiegler came to the 
realization that the school needed a 
new building which could serve 
different purposes. It was decided 
that a chapel, featuring a state of the 
art theater, was the way to go. 

Once plans were drafted, the next 
step was to get funds for the 
building. Costs were estimated to be 
$4.5 million, a number that was 
greatly lessened thanks to the $1.5 
million donation of Carlos Leffler. 


Although Leffler didn’t live to see the 


results of his generous gift, his 
presence is still felt on the campus. 
The chapel was wisely named after 
the family that had given so much. 
The chapel was completed in 
November of 1995 and dedicated in 
January of 1996. There are numerous 
conference rooms and art galleries, 


Victoria Brewer portrayed Jesus in 
Jesus Christ Superstar. 
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The beautiful Leffler Chapel overlooking Lake Placida 


but the main room is the auditorium. 
It features outstanding sound 
equipment and is a perfect setting for 
a speaker or a musical presentation. 
Throughout the years, the chapel has 
hosted numerous speakers, religious 
services, and musical programs. 

In the spring of 1998, the first full- 
length musical presentation, Jesus 
Christ Superstar, was performed in 
the new facility. It received critical 
acclaim throughout Lancaster county, 
but may be remembered more for the 
controversy it caused. 

During a segment of the show, 
images of conservative Republicans 
were flashed across the screen. 
Among the photos was associate 
professor of political science W. 
Wesley McDonald. He was outraged 
that his picture was used and asked 
Provost Ronald McAllister to have 


the picture removed. McAllister did 
not demand that the photo be 
removed, but director Michael 
Sevareid pulled it anyway. “I was 
afraid that for some people the focus 
would shift from the show and 
students on stage to Wes McDonald 
and myself,” Sevareid was quoted as 
saying in the April 24, 1998, 
Etownian. 

Leffler Chapel and Performing Arts 
Center is not only a beautiful structure 
which enhances the attractiveness of 
the campus, but it also serves a 
purpose in promoting the fine arts. It 
is a magnificent structure with the 
facilities to produce technically 
demanding plays and musicals. The 
structure embraces Elizabethtown 
College’s religious legacy, while 
providing technology for the students 
of the future. —dap 
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The team celebrates its 800th victory, the first NCAA women’s basketball program to reach that pinnacle. 


Blue Jays Win Their 800th Game 


On February 11, 1999, the Blue Jays 
‘dialed 800 and found themselves a 
long distance ahead of their 
competitors. Elizabethtown defeated 
Western Maryland, 68-49, to become 
the first women’s basketball program 
in all divisions of the NCAA with 800 
wins. The University of Tennessee is 
second on the all-time list with 779 
wins. No other NCAA women’s 
program has won 700. 

The atmosphere in Thompson 
Gym the night of the historic win was 
electric. In one corner was the visiting 
Green Terror of Western Maryland, 
and in the other was host 
Elizabethtown College. The Blue and 
Gray entered the game knowing they 
were just one win shy of the 
unprecedented 800 victory plateau. 
From the opening tip it was clear that 
one word could be used to express the 
mood of the game: pressure. 

The heat not only was created by 
the tension of breaking the record on 
their home floor, but also from the 
intensity used by both teams, as they 
each administered a full court press. 

Shauntae Stancil and Carmen 
Chiles proved to be the catalysts for 
the Blue Jays down the stretch, 


grabbing the boards and pitching in 
the scoring punch the squad 
desperately needed. Andrea 
Thompson’s sweet no-look passes 
and Abbie Fabian’s quick jumpers 
eventually helped the Jays build a 
lead they would never relinquish. 

If the fans were rockin’ with 
excitement before the game, they 
reached pandemonium following a 
parade of breakaway layups that 
were capped off with a fast break 
finish by Chiles in the closing seconds 
of the matchup. 

Savoring the 62-49 triumph, the team 
huddled in excitement before 
unveiling a record-breaking banner 
and sharing the love with family and 
friends. Leaving no celebration party 
incomplete, head coach Yvonne 
Kauffman was given a shower... 
Gatorade style. 

“What makes this moment special 
is all the people we have coming out 
to support us,” Kauffman said. “The 
win itself isn’t as important as the 
people who have been there 
throughout the years.” 

Now in her 29th season at Etown, 
Kauffman can savor the team’s 
success and put it into perspective. 


Though the Blue Jays put together 
several outstanding individual 
seasons since the women’s basketball 
program began in 1928, it was under 
her tutelage that the Blue Jays really 
took flight. 

Kauffman brought home Etown’s 
first MAC Championship trophy in 
the 1975-76 season and has since 
added six more to the trophy case. 
Other hardware includes two NCAA 
Division III National Championships. 
Coach Kauffman has taken the Blue 
Jays to 11 NCAA tournament 
appearances, advancing to the finals 
in four of those trips. 

It seems only fitting that Coach 
Kauffman should lead the Blue Jays to 
their historic victory in the College’s 
Centennial year. Obviously, she is 
someone who knows the meaning of 
tradition. “It’s just a fantastic feeling,” 
Kauffman said. “You work so hard 
and so long for something like this, 
that when it actually happens, it’s 
almost unbelievable. I’m proud of my 
team because they’ve understood all 
along the tradition of this program 
and what tonight’s game really 
meant.” 

-ns & md 
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Looking Ahead to the Second Century 


President Theodore E. Long 


A NEW ERA OF CHANGE 

Our upcoming Centennial provides a significant 
milestone around which we can gather our 
community for renewal and development. The 
Centennial is of course a time to look back and 
remember what we have already accomplished, but 
even more so it provides a special occasion for 
looking forward and envisioning what lies ahead. 
Indeed, it is the very strength of what we have 
accomplished that gives us the capacity to see 
further, and we should use our celebration of 
achievement to mobilize the institution to reach for 
greatness. 

Our own Centennial virtually coincides with the 
turning of the century—and the millennium on the 
world’s calendar. That coincidence offers us the 
chance to look at our own development in the 
context of what is going on in the world around us. 
We will therefore build our Centennial celebration 
from June 1999 to September 2000 around three main 
themes: 

Lifting up the achievements and heritage of 
our first hundred years; 

¢Envisioning new possibilities for the future; 
and 

¢ Repositioning ourselves in the context of 
history, society and the educational marketplace. 
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We have already begun the work of envisioning 
our future and repositioning ourselves by completing 
a year-long strategic planning process to address the 
new realities of higher education and to capitalize on 
the great opportunities before us. In my inaugural 
address I called attention to the dramatic changes 
affecting higher education today. So significant are 
these changes that the very understanding of what a 
college is—and certainly of how it operates—is being 
called into question. We are living through an age of 
revolution that will produce a fundamental 
transformation in higher education over the next 
generation. Accordingly, “our calling for the next 
century is to reimagine higher education and the 
institutions we serve, to rejuvenate our enterprise 
and reposition it on more stable and secure 
foundations.” 

For Elizabethtown College, that prospect means 
that our past success will not be sufficient for the 
future. To thrive in this new world of higher 
education, we will have to find distinctive new ways 
to realize our historic mission, and that challenge to 
change is the primary issue which confronts us for 
the years ahead. In this context, planning is critical to 
our success, for it provides the means for us to shape 
our own destiny in this era of change. Without 
adequate planning, we will find ourselves being 
more reactive than proactive, struggling to adjust to 
the latest dilemma our new environment presents us. 

In this era of great change and challenge, we 
cannot thrive on minor adjustments to our enterprise. 
Simply being a good small college in all the ways we 
have known will not be sufficient to maintain our 
position or strengthen our leadership in higher 
education. Accordingly, I have urged our community 
to reach for the greatest distinction possible as an 
institution, to be willing to take some risks for the 
sake of excellence. In doing so, we should look not 
only at how to improve our own institution but also 
at how we can be a leader in higher education in 
addressing the dilemmas facing all of us today. 

Recently, the Board of Trustees adopted a Strategic 
Plan to guide our development into our second 
century. That Plan is based on a systematic empirical 
study of our community and our environment, and it 
was developed through a broad, participatory 
process involving the entire College community. The 
plan we have adopted strongly reaffirms the historic 
mission of Elizabethtown College, with two 
significant additions. We now recognize that the 
College is first and foremost a learning community 


and that our program is tied to the global 
community. Our emphasis on joining liberal and 
professional learning and in an “education for 
service” remains even stronger than before. And 
we see that historic mission as the foundation for 
transforming the College in the years ahead, for it 
establishes the basis for our distinction. 

The Plan provides for our evolution toward a 
New American College. Institutionally, the New 
American College model lies between the 
traditional liberal arts college and the research 
university, defined by its connection of elements 
traditionally separated in higher education. In 
addition to the connection of liberal and 
professional learning, which we have espoused for 
a century, other important 
connections include linkages 
between the classroom and 
co-curriculum, between 
students of different 
backgrounds, between 
baccalaureate and graduate 
education, and between 
teaching and scholarship. 
This approach will make us 
a distinctive college for the 
new age of maturity in 
higher education. 

The Plan identifies seven 


“Our past success will not be 


sufficient ‘for the future. To thrive 
in this new world, of. higher 
education, we will have to find 
distinctive new ways to realize our 
Aistoric mission, and that 
challenge fo change ts the 


primary issue which confronts us 


years ago I initiated a President’s Fund for 
Distinction to attract new ideas and 
proposals to address some of the College’s most 
significant opportunities, and I have already funded 
eighteen separate projects. Flowing directly from the 
Plan, a new honors program is being proposed to the 
faculty, and we are exploring the feasibility of 
graduate programs. We have adopted a new 
instrument for course and faculty assessment, and a 
team is hard at work looking at how we might 
redesign faculty work. A developmental model of 
advising is in the offing, and we have taken steps to 
involve more non-traditional students in our campus 
community. Already we are making great strides to 
make access to information technology universal 
throughout the campus with our 
fiber optic network and our 
aggressive program of capital 
development. Even more, we are 
now building the capacity to exploit 
information technology to renew 
and enhance teaching. Soon we will 
complete a master facilities land use 
plan for the College campus, and 
we have built a comprehensive 
marketing plan to guide the 
shaping of our public identity. 
These are just the first of the 22 


pape tra th ahead initiatives we are working on, and 
key strategic directions for fo re ee ene as the next decade unfolds, we will 
the College es the future: President Long undertake new initiatives to extend 
*Reforming Academic those efforts even further. I have 
Programs and high hopes that we will realize our 
Curriculum 


¢ Developing New 
Academic Ventures and New Student 
Constituents 

*Capitalizing on Information Technology 
¢ Building a Clear Mission and Identity in the 
Educational Marketplace 

Strengthening Financial Resources and 
Resource Development 

¢ Redesigning Faculty Roles and 
Responsibilities 

eEnhancing the Culture of the Learning 
Community 


Each of these initiatives is pivotal to our future 
development, and if we were not to address them, 
the institution would suffer. Taken together, 
progress along these seven directions will 
substantially strengthen the College. 

We are already hard at work to achieve the 
multiple objectives involved in each direction. To 
jumpstart our innovation and development, two 


ambitions contained in the Plan 

because of the people of this 
institution, both our leaders and those who daily 
deliver instruction and services to our students. A 
new generation of leaders has arisen at 
Elizabethtown, including a number in the Board, the 
senior administration and mid-level administration. 

We are also in a period of significant faculty 

retirements and will be bringing many new teacher- 
scholars to Elizabethtown to work with our students. 
These new leaders and new faculty represent 
extraordinary quality and dedication to excellence. 
Their appointments present us with a once-in-a- 
generation opportunity to effect the kind of change 
that will bring us distinction in this new era of higher 
education. But leaders alone do not make an 
institution, and everyone who teaches and learns, 
who serves and supports, will contribute to making 
our new future a reality. Because of their genius and 
generosity, I know the College will achieve the 
greatness we seek in this new era of change. 


—President Ted Long 
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Elizabethtown College: The First Hundred Years 


ELIZABETHTOWN PHOTOGRAPHS AND ART 


THE FIRST DECADE 
1926 Women’s Debate Team: Ralph Schlosser, History of Elizabethtown College p. 112. 
All other Elizabethtown Photos: Brethren Heritage Room, High Library. 


THE TEENS 
Plain dress man: 1924 Etonian, p. 161. 
Plain dress faculty: Brethren Heritage Room, High Library. 


D.C. Reber: Ralph Schlosser, History of Elizabethtown College p. 64. 


Mission study class: Ralph Schlosser, History of Elizabethtown College p. 22. 
Early mottoes: 1922 Etonian, p. 52. 


THE TWENTIES 

Elizabeth Myer: 1925 Etonian, p.10. 

Lake Placida: 1930 Etonian, p. 17. 

‘28 Football: 1930 Etonian, p. 104. 

Gibble Science Hall: 1928 Etonian, p. 14. 

Tug of War: Phyllis Schell, Elizabethtown, Fall 1998, p. 40. 

Fairview apartments: 1924 Etonian, p. 14. 

Henry K. Ober: Ralph Schlosser, History of Elizabethtown College p. 86. 
Soliciting cartoon: Brethren Heritage Room, High Library 

Academy class: Ralph Schlosser, History of Elizabethtown College p. 87. 
J.G. Meyer: Ralph Schlosser, History of Elizabethtown College p. 88. 


Student alumni gymnasium: Ralph Schlosser, History of Elizabethtown College p. 152. 


1920s aerial view: 1949 Conestogan, inside cover 


THE THIRTIES 

Tug of War: 1940 Etonian, p. 38. 
Financial statement: 1935 Etonian, p. 106. 
Etownian staff: 1933 Etonian, p. 99. 

Ralph Schlosser: 1930 Etonian, p. 22. 
Freshman cartoon: 1930 Etonian, p. 63. 
Running cartoon: 1939 Etonian, p. 106. 
Curricular cartoon: 1939 Etonian, p. 100. 
College store: 1935 Etonian, p. 37. 

Bud Weaver: 1936 Etonian, p. 41. 

Soccer team: 1949 Etonian, p. 57. 

Peace poll: Feb 13, 1935, Etownian. 
Entrance and Alpha Drive: 1937 Etonian, p. 13. 
Tree and gymnasium: 1939 Etonian, p. 11. 


THE FORTIES 

Edwin Boll: 1942 Etonian, p.42. 

Beverly Noll: 1938 Etonian, p. 31. 

Kenneth Shaffer: 1942 Etonian, p. 21. 

Oscar Wise: 1940 Etonian, p. 24. 

“We Salute Our Boys”: 1942 Etonian, p 22. 

“Alumni and Former Students in the Service”: 1944 Etonian, p. 56. 
Ira R. Herr: Brethren Heritage Room, High Library 

1949 Basketball: 1949 Etonian, p. 28. 

Frankie Keath: 1949 Etonian, p. 16. 

Typing class: 1942 Etonian, p. 48. 

North, South, Center Halls: Brethren Heritage Room, High Library 
College History Cartoon: 1949 Etonian, p. 84. 


THE FIFTIES 

A.C. Baugher: Ralph Schlosser, History of Elizabethtown College p. 174. 
K. Ezra Bucher: Ralph Schlosser, History of Elizabethtown College p. 183. 
Paul Eugene Greiner: 1954 Conestogan, p. 11. 

Jay’s Nest: 1953 Conestogan, p. 68. 
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1958 Soccer: 1958 Conestogan, p. 125. 
Freshman volunteers: 1959 Conestogan, 150. 


West Wing of Gibble: Ralph Schlosser, History of Elizabethtown College, p. 196. 


Myer Hall: Ralph Schlosser, History of Elizabethtown College, p. 198. 


Robert Byerly: Ralph Schlosser, History of Elizabethtown College, p. 215. 


Homecoming 1957: 1957 Conestogan, p. 70. 


Oscar Stambaugh: Ralph Schlosser, History of Elizabethtown College, p. 186. 


Contemplative student: 1959 Conestogan, inside cover. 


THE SIXTIES 
BSC Lounge: Brethren Heritage Room, High Library 


Groundbreaking for Esbenshade: Brethren Heritage Room, High Library 


Frosh with beanies: 1966 Conestogan, p. 14. 

Richard Mumford: 1968 Conestogan, p. 157. 

J. Kenneth Kreider: 1968 Conestogan, p. 156. 

Vera Hackman: 1961 Conestogan, p. 6. 

Royer sign in: Brethren Heritage Room, High Library 
Gym construction: 1969 Conestogan, p. 23. 

James Hilton : 1966 Conestogan, p. 106. 

May Day: 1966 Conestogan, p. 41. 

BSC construction: Brethren Heritage Room, High Library. 
Zug listening room: 1969 Conestogan, p. 25. 

Morley Mays: 1968 Conestogan, p. 135. 

Frosh in tire: 1968 Conestogan, p. 77. ° 

Roy McAuley: 1966 Conestogan, p. 168. 


Earl Kurtz: 1966 Conestogan, p. 169. 
1961 Field hockey: 1961 Conestogan, p. 122. 


THE SEVENTIES 

Convocation Card: 1970 Conestogan, p. 

Radio Station: October 3, 1969, Etownian. 

Eugene Clemens: April 20,1979, Etownian. 

Handstand: December 5, 1975, Etownian. 

President Ebersole: March 1977 Elizabethtown College Review. 
TGIS Logo: March 8, 1974, Etownian. 


Bela Vassady: 1978 Conestogan, p. 81. 


THE EIGHTIES 

Women’s Basketball: 1982 Conestogan, p. === 

“Lost traditions” pictures: 1983 Conestogan, p. 219-222. 
Tennis: 1982 Conestogan, p. === 

Field Hockey: 1982 Conestogan, p. === 


All other ‘80s sports pictures: Matt Daskivich, Sports Information Director. 


Young Center: Young Center brochure. 


THE NINETIES 

High Library: Elizabethtown, Fall 1990 

Super Crocker: Renee Kerstetter, Etownian, Apr 29, 1997. 
John Leaman: Elizabethtown, Fall 1998, p. 17. 
Leaman Basketball: Elizabethtown, Fall 1998, p. 37. 
Bob Dole: 1997 Conestogan, p. 201. 

Dole Supporters: 1997 Conestogan, p. 36. 

Dole Crowd: 1997 Conestogan, p. 37. 

Dole and Ridge: Amy Kohut. Etownian, Oct 4, 1996. 
Clinton Supporter: 1997 Conestogan, p. 36. 

Leffler Chapel: 1997-98 Donors Report, p. 20. 

Jesus Christ Superstar: Elizabethtown , Fall 1998, p.6. 
Theodore Long: Ed Novak, 1997-98 Donors Report. 


Ted and Betty Long: Ed Novak, 1997 Conestogan, p. 30. 
Soccer 600: Gene Clemens, Etownian, Sep 18, 1998. 


Teens in Elizabethtown: 1996 Conestogan, p. === 
Into the Streets: Shirley Deichert 


President Long in regalia: Ed Novak, Elizabethtown, Winter 1997, p. 3. 
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Elizabethtown College: The First Hundred Years 


OTHER PHOTOGRAPHS AND ART 


THE FIRST DECADE 


Andrew Carnegie: Joseph Frazier Wall, Andrew Carnegie (New York: Oxford University Press, 1970), flyleaf. 
Teddy Roosevelt: William Manners, TR and Will: A Friendship that Split the R lican Party (New York: Harcourt 
Brace Jovanovich, 1969), p. 146. 
Child labor: James ee merican Photography and the American Dream (Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1991), p. 
ror Model A: John ek The Amer rican Automobile (Chicago: University of eel o Press, 1965), p. 48. 

Ty Cobb: Laurence S. Ritter, Th fB ll (New York: W. Morrow, 1990) 18 

en Flyer: John W.R. Taylor and Recneth Munson, History of Aviation New York: Crown Publishers, Inc. 1976), p. 


a seal: The Brethren Encyclopedia (Philadelphia: Brethren Encyclopedia, Inc., 1983), title page. 


THE TEENS 

Canal: www.discovery.Com/stories/history /panama/1707zoom2.html 

Model T: www.hfmgv.org/histories/showroom/1908/couplet.jpg 

Cartoon: www.history.ohio-state.edu/ohiodry /default.htm 

Woodrow Wilson: Pictorial History of American Presidents New York: Simon and Schuster, 1968. 
Horse cart, woman at pump: Down on the Farm (New York: Harpers, 1948), 


THE TWENTIES 


Flapper: Chronicle of the 20th Century (New York: Chronicle Publications, 1987). 
Coupe Docteur: Chronicle of the 20th Century sales York: Chronicle Publications, 1987), p. 342. 


Babe Ruth: ] 

Prohibition: icl (New fone Chronicle Publications, 1987), p. 

Franklin Sports Coupe: i ry (New York: Chronicle Bublicatbons, 1987), 

Charles Lindbergh: hronicle of the 20th Century (New York: Chronicle Publications, 08D. pe p: 346. 
Charlie Chaplin: This Fabulous Century (Time-Life Books, 1988), p. 52. 

THE THIRTIES 


Amelia Earhart: Mary S. Lovell, The Sound of Wings (New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1989). 

é dna ae Laurence Bergreen, Capone: The Man and the Era (New York: Simon & Schuster, 1994). 
ood: Maurice Horn, 75 Years of the Comics (Boston: Boston Book & Art, 1971). 

Fo & Eleanor: This Fabulous Century (New York: Time-Life Books, Inc, 1988). 

Unemployed Man: Thi (New York: Time-Life Books, Inc, 1988). 

Ozzie & Harriet: ‘hits Fabulous'Centuty ew York: Time-Life Books, Inc, 1988). 

Duke Ellington: This Fabulous Century (New York: Time-Life Books, Inc, 1988). 

Garbo & ee Richard Griffith, The Movies. Rev. Ed. (New York: Simon and Schuster, 1970). 

Martians: H. G. Wells, The War of the Worlds. (New York: Random House, 1960). 


THE FORTIES 

Pearl Harbor: The World Book Encyclopedia. Vol. 21 (World Book, Inc., 1983), p. 392. 

Iwo Jima: American Heritage Picture History of World War II (New York: American Heritage Books, 1996), p. 597. 
Drive-in: This Fabulous Century, New York: Time- Life Books, Inc., 1988, p. 39. 

Joe Dimaggio, Humphrey Bogart, Betty Davis, Pinnochio: World Book Encyclopedia Vols. 2,4 World Book Inc., 1983. 
THE FIFTIES 


Lucy, Elvis, Marilyn: Robert G. Athearn, American Heritage History of the United States, Vol. 16 (New York: Choice 
Pub ishing, Inc., 1989), p. 1411 


Marburg, 3AC campuses and logo: BAC brochure. 

GI Korea: www.scott.net/~wd4nvh/korea/korea.htm. 

Moviegoers, cartoon, phone booth crammers: This Fabulous Century (New York: Time-Life Books, Inc., 1988). 
Peck & Hepburn: The Chronicle of the Movies. 

Jonas Salk: www.achievement.org/achievers/sa10/photos/sa10-012p.gif 


THE SIXTIES 

The Beatles: Tim Heale ; The 960s (New York: Franklin Watts, Inc.,1988). 

Buzz Aldrin: Tim Healey, The 1960s (New York: Franklin Watts, Inc.,1988).. 

Flower Protest: Tim Healey, The 12608 (New York: Franklin Watts, Inc.,1988).. 
Martin Luther King ia Tim Healey, The 1960s (New York: Franklin Watts, Inc.,1988). 
The Pill: Tim Healey, The 1960s ( ew York: Franklin Watts, Inc.,1988). 


THE SEVENTIES 


John Travolta: http://www.sanderso.org/snf/ 
Nixon on chopper: http://www.nara.gov /exhall/origionals/nixon.html 
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Nixon with his posse: http://www. £2 gt ed .com/WATERGATE/watergate1.html 
Star Wars: http://geocities.com/TimesSquare/ Alle yy, 5644.vader3.jpg 

TMI 1: Tim Healey, The 1970s (New York: Franklin Watts, 1989). 

TMI 2-4: http:// uae earthbase.org/ome/timeline/1979/tmi 


THE EIGHTIES 
The Shining: The Chronicle of the Movies 
a ‘pa www.scf.usc.edu 
wt a pathfinder.com/life/space/challenger/ 
Walter ayton: bees i-cnnsi.co 


Donald Trump Ate annah, Bart Simpson: www. he hor .com 
Berlin Wall: alls is Open 1” www.remote.org/frederik/ 
THE NINETIES 


ae stl Cinthia Conic Blood Sport p- 24. 


Ls 7. foe Ral Gotiain Nciony Seo rolitice in Black and White (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton UP, 1993), p. 70. 
O. J. Simpson: Spar a rams gts 27, 1997, p. 31. 
Michael Jordan: f All Tim p. 45. 
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